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The religious teacher’s work as mere work, 1 
But done in Christ, done in Christ’s way, directed 
by Christ’s cross, it is a great power. 
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BENZIGER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 
Net $9.75 


BENZIGER’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 
Net $1.40 


Revised Edition, with New Maps and Important Changes Resulting from the World War 
BENZIGER’S GEOGRAPHIES ARE OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


5 
BENZIGER'S 
Because they are especially written for Catholic Schools and possess a thoroughly 


ELEMEN rARY Catholic tone and atmosphere. Apart from this strong characteristic, they 


also fully meet the demand for the highest standard of text book pedagogically, 


, E as will be evident from their examination. 
« GEOGRAPHY 
is : |} NOTE:—Besides the numerous dioceses in which they are used, BENZIGER’S 
: 5 GEOGRAPHIES have just been placed on the approved list of text-books for 
the ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. PAUL, and have been officially adopted for 
use in the schools of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 


SOME OF OUR IMPORTANT TEXT BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The New Century Catholic Renders A School History of the United States 
pedagogical point of view we find t the series Primary History of the United States 

built up —Catholic § Sch ol Journal. New Editions Revised to Date. Concise, accurate, 
ame © vatholic National Readers ree cog ieee ee 
Seeger a Bich di ae TO er ee Bible History by Rt. Rev. R. Gilmour, With 
ee Re ee ee ne ate Compendium of Church History 


: 
shea Paes gzhted with it. —Cardinal Gibbons. 


New Spolier and Word Book. Bible Stories for Little Children 
For itholic Schools exclusively; containing many ritten in simple language for the lower grades, this 
Irrin duils in the active life of ‘Cath olics. book has become widely popular. 
Prices and Special Introduction Terms and also Complete Catalogue of Benziger Brothers’ Text Books, Catechisms, etc., will be sent on 
Application. 


““ BENZIGER BROTHERS “ 


NEW YORK, 36-8 Bz St. CINCINNATI, 343 Main St. CHICAGO, 205-7 
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lemperature Regulation is the greater compensation to The 


Vp Johnson Service Company. That is placed above all else. 
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Photoyraph by Professor Peter Dykema for Junior Home Magazine 


Singing Games and Folk Dances 


HE value of singing games, to teach children grace and rhythm 

in bodily movement, is recognized by all teachers. Play is the 
natural expression of the virile activity with which children abound. 
Therefore, they respond eagerly to singing games, for these are the 
embodiment of social play plus the attraction of rhythm, which 
strongly appeals to children. 


Columbia singing games records are a great help to the teacher. 
They are well chosen. They are the simple ones that have proven 
the most effective in interesting the little folks. They involve plenty 
of activity, but not the overstimulating type. The music is quiet and 
made for the intimacy of the classroom or for smaller groups of 
children. As examples of Columbia’s interest-arousing singing game 
records we suggest these three fine numbers: 


4 
Vl 


A-3148 10-inch 75¢ A-3149 10-inch 75c A-3153 10-inch 75¢ 


Looby- Loo. (a) Vocal; (b) Did You Ever See a Lassie? 1 See You. (a) Vocal; (b) 
Orchestra. (a) Vocal with Orchestra. Orchestra, 


= eet. an ee Se Round Game. (b) Vocal with How-d’ye Bo, My Partner. 
Pp as Orchestra, (Singing Games) (Greeting and Meeting) 


Orchestra. (Singing Games) 
A ’ g , Vocal and Orchestra. 
n B . (a) Voeal; The Mulberry Bush. (a) Vo- 
hanes pans ; Pe cal; (b) Orchestra, Skip to Ma Lou. (a) Voeal; 


(b) Orchestra, ig Se 
Round and Round the Village. Ten Little Indians. (c) Vo- (b) Orchestra, 
cal with Orchestra. (Sing- Swiss May Dance. Vocal and 


(c) Voeal; (d) Orchestra. 
(Singing Games) ing Games) Orchestra, 





Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman 


Folk Dances—The widespread introduction of Folk Dancing in American Schools 


marks the inauguration of a movement that will result to the benefit of every f Special School Outfit 


Type D-2 and Pushmobile 


ee 


scholar. Not only do they afford the finest form of physical exercise, but there is 
no better way to give boys and girls an understanding of character differences of 
people than by teaching them the actual physical movements of their dances, 
which in themselves are the very expression of the life of the people. Columbia 
Folk Dance Records are authoritative and genuine. 


Folk Dance Records 


Chimes of Dunkirk. 

(Swedish Dance) Prince's Band 
Irish Lilt. (Irish Dance) Prince’s Band 
A-3061 10-inch 75c 

Chicken Reel. 


St. Patrick’s Day. (Irish Jig) Prince’s Band. 
Highland Flirg. (Scotch) Prince’s Band, 
A-3000 10-inch 75c 


Bluff King Hal. (English) Prince’s Band. 


Shoemaker’s Dance. (Danish) Prince's Band. (American Country Dance) Prince's Band 
A-3038 10-inch 75c Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. 
Seven Pretty Girls (American Country Dance) Prince’s Band 
e . Re 
(Swedish Dance) Prince’s Band. A-3077 10-inch = 75¢ 
To-day’s the First of May. Pop Goes the Weasel. 
(Swedish Dance) Prince’s Band, (American Country Dance Prince's Band, 
A-3047 10-inch 75c Jolly Is the Miller. 
(American Country Dance Prince's Band 
Gathering Peascods. (English Country A-3078 10-inch 75c 


Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince's Band 
Mage on a Cree—Hey, Boys, Up We Go. 
(English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) 


Hansel and Gretel. 
(Singing Game) Prince’s Band 
Sandal Polka—Swiss May Dance. 


. Prince’s Band. (Singing Games) Prince’s Band 
A-3063 (10-inch 75¢ A-3080 10-inch 75¢ 
Arkansas Traveler—White Cockade. Goddesses. 
(American Country Dances) Prince’s Band. (English Country Dance) Prince's Band 
Miss McLeod's Reel—Hull’s Victory. Oranges and Lemons. 
(American Country Dances) Prince’s Band. (English Country Dance) Prince's Band 
A-3076 10-inch 75c A-3081 10-inch 75¢ 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York 








Reduced to $100 


Teachers who are unable to secure 
Columbia Educational Records from local 


Columbia Dealers may send orders direct 
to Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York City. 





Send this coupon for free literature 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


1819 Broadway, New York 


Please send me the following literature: 


Singing Games 


Graded List of Records | 


Primary Records 





Folk Dances | 
Children’s Songs [| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Grafonola Folder | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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No. 600 Wall Fountain. Wc ke 


“Installed Almost Exclusively 
In Many of the Larger Cities 


HE superiority of HALSEY TAYLOR 

Drinking fountains is best evidenced by 

the fact that one after another of the 
larger cities is standardizing almost exclusively 
on these fountains for school use. 


The HALSEY TAYLOR two-stream mound- 
building projector is generally recognized as 
the most practical device of its kind. 

The automatic stream control maintains the 
drinking stream at a uniform height, even 
though the line pressure vary fifty pounds. 

The guarded water outlet prevents the fingers 
of the children from contaminating the source 
of supply. 

And HALSEY TAYLOR Fountains _har- 
monize with the best of interior design. 

Regardless of the kind of fixture you desire, 


we have it, equipped complete with all latest 
HALSEY TAYLOR improvements. 


Write today for 32-page catalog and prices. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Company 


No. 524 N. Park Avenue, Warren, Ohio 
BRANCHES 
New York City Chicago 
137 East 43rd St. 1702 N. Talman Ave. 
Philadelphia Kansas City 
5224 Greene St. 202 Baltimore Bldg. 
ston Denver 
46 Cornhill, Rm. 512 401 Jacobson Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco 
322 N. Jackson St. 237 Rialto Bldg. 











IF YOU WILL TELL US THE CONDITIONS. 





The 


FIELD AFAR 


Circulation 135,000 


It is a monthly magazine for 
grownups and contains interest- 
ing articles and photos by Mary- 
knoll Priests, Brothers and Sis- 
ters in the Orient. 


One dollar a year—five dollars 
for six years. 


The 


MARYKNOLL 
JUNIOR 


in the 


CLASSROOM 


A monthly magazine devoted 
to mission activities in the Ori- 
ent. Full of intimate sidelights 
on the daily lives of Oriental 
children. Contains an abundance 
of photos, story contests and 
puzzles. 


Many teachers use THE 
MARYKNOLL JUNIOR in 
class work to develop perception, 
imagination, memory, etc. 

Fifty cents for ten months, 
forty cents in class groups. 


For either magazine address: 
Circulation Dept. 


MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
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Sargent’s 
Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round 
corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $4.00. 


A Guide Book for Parents. A Compendium 
for Educators. 

Annua! Review of Educational Literature 
and Events. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3d Edition carefully revised throughout, 

8vo., 928 pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other 

maps and plans, 52 illustrations. Full 

leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00. 

All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly 

shown. Every town and city in New Eng- 

land of importance is described. The past 

history and present-day activities are given 

in detail. 

It Is the Only Book That Treats New 

England as a Whole. 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


We guarantee 
First class material 
Reasonable prices 
Prompt shipments 
Laboratory specimens, apparatus, 
microscopes, chemicals, and 
microscope slides. 


Catologues sent on request. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


106 Edgerton Street RocuestTer, N. Y- 





Speakers, Dialogues and 
p [ 4 Y S$ Entertainments. Address 
Dept. F. Catalogue free. 


Ames Pub. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 





Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents, stamps. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Woman's 
Home Companion, each $1.50 a year. 

Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year, trial copy for 
8 cents stamps. 


McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 a year. 
You may order any Magazines from me. 


JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 





THE CATHERAL READERS 


By DR. J. A. O’BRIEN, Author of “Silent Reading” 


PRIMER—144 pages, $0.56 
BOOK I—176 pages, $0.60 
Thought Reading from the Very First Day. A beginning book with a 


religious atmosphere which blends splendidly an attractive content and 
a simple, definite method of approach. 7 


It is rich in stories having plots, series of incidents with 
outcomes, rhymes, memory gems, and religious stories. 
The Teachers’ Manuals offer daily lesson plans, complete treatment of 
phonetics, games for drill, dramatization, songs, and detailed sugges- 


tions for supplementary work. 


Book II of the Series will be ready for fall use. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Catholic School Department 
Augustine W. Lynch, Manager 


CHICAGO 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
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Spencerian 





School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write to us for samples of these school 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, ercellent for bookkeeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. _ ; 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 








‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ &LOMPANY ~ 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


Sra oe oe largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 








. 6 Allied Products 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


W. KUNDMAN BINDERY 


Special attention to the binding 7f 
books for the Clergy and Institutions. 
Out-of-town work consigned by Parcel 
Post or Express, given careful attention. 
References: $t. Francis Seminary, Pio Nono College, Mar- 

ao University and this Journai, 
ew Address: 3rd Floor, Terminal Bldg. 
Phone Broadway 4706 Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSTER PATTERN AND 
SAND TABLE WORK 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
by Johanna Holm 


This set complete includes 18 
poster patterns and a 42 page 
instruction book. Send for de- 
scription and prices from the 
publishers, Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Accuracy—the watch-word of industry, has moved into the schools. We think more of accomplishing 
absolutely accurate results in a bus iness-like way than of a scl olas tic atmosphere. 

Accuracy presupposes perfect equipment in the teac hint of ‘the sciences 

Kewaunee has gone to the heart of the problem, by ’ pro ine a line of Laboratory Furtiiture that 
has never been approached as a manufacturing pr¢ = or an educ ational adjunct. 

A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. Addres all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 
NEW YORK OFFICE KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
70 Fifth Avenue LABORATORY FURNITURE /J J EXPERTS. 118 Lincoln Street 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan City, Houston, Little Rock, Phoenix, ae om Miss., Denver, Bat Rouge, 
Ban Francisco, Au Saeneiaen Co lumbus, Spokane, Oklahoma City, Gr + Sa It ” Lake “City, oo Canada. 


MMM MMMM MM TT 


BOOK COVER VALUE 


is determined by 


WEARING QUALITY. 


THE BETTER COVERS WEAR— 
THE GREATER THE PROTECTION 


THE GREATER THE PROTECTION— - 
THE LONGER SERVICE THE BOOKS PROVIDE 


HOLDEN FIBER MATERIAL 
(Unfinished Leatherette) 


BOOK COVERS 


Are made especially for this purpose, from our own formula 


WEAR LIKE LEATHER, WATERPROOF AND 
WEATHERPROOF 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. IN THE LONG RUN 


Samples Free. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


For the Class Room 


Assembly (Opera) Chairs 
Portable Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


American Tubular Steel 
Desks 


Oxford Combination Desks 


| 
| 

| 

Auditorium Seating 

Moulthrop Movable Chair | 


Desks Church Furniture 
Blackboards Altars 
Maps Pews Confessionals 
Globes 


Sanctuary Furniture 





American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


All Pupils’ Desks Carried in Stock to Meet Your Immediate Needs 


eeeemece: AMERICAN SEATING ({OMPANY “szer=~ 7 
niture is an economical sampl es sent on 
necessity to Educators. request 


General Offices: 1031 Lytton Building, Chicago, Illinois 
CARLES OFFICES 18 ALG PRINCIPAL ciTiss 





IN 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The constantly increasing use of 
slate blackboards in many schools is 
evidence of the thought and study‘given 
by architects and school officials to the 
installation of a material which best 
fulfills the purpose. The smooth, finely- 
finished surface which is given to the 
Pyramid Brand Blackboards of Natural 
Slate and the care taken in the inspec- 
tion and workmanship before shipment 
is such that, when properly installed, 
perfect blackboards will result. 


Central on School, Washington, D. C. 
Ww. B. IttNer, Architect 


Further data as to the production, finishing and installation of natural slate for blackboards 
is contained in a booklet issued by the Natural Slate Blackboard Company. This publication 
also presents detailed drawings showing recommended methods of installing slate blackboards. 


RIES OF 5 
wv vie 


Je natie NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
fate SLAT Et 


PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 





a pom Time - Wear Wester -Firel 
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Just Out | 
Pitman’s Loose-leaf Typewriting Exercises 


By LOUISE McKEE 
Chairman, Department of Stenography and Typewriting, 
Girls’ Commercial High School, Brooklyn 
Pitman’s Loose-leaf Typewriting Exercises provide supplementary typewriting exercises for advanced type- 
writing classes. The fifty cards contain 150 exercises, sufficient material for the development of any advanced 
group of students. Although based somewhat on the New York State syllabus, the exercises are of inestimable 
value to any public or private school training typists for office practice. 


The following types of work are presented: 


(1) Letters for dictation SET UP AS MODELS IN TYPEWRITER TYPE. 

(2) Letters and exercises to be copied for form and arrangement, containing indented 
paragraphs, figures, and special characters, SET UP AS MODELS IN TYPE- 
WRITER TYPE. 

(3) Original problems in tabulation and centering set up in unarranged form in regular 
print type to be worked out by pupils. 

(4) A key to each original problem SET UP AS A MODEL IN TYPEWRITER 
TYPE. (No key appears on the same card as the original problem.) 

(5) Copying tests, with difficult and long words emphasized in bold face type so as to 
make such words available for special word drills, etc. 


The “cycle” or order of work is approximately: (1) A letter dictated by the teacher from the card; (2) 
Student transcribes the letter and compares transcript with model; (3) Makes exact copy of model from card; 
(4) Copies test, practicing emphasized words; (5) Works original tabulation; (6) Compares tabulation with 
model presented on next card and copies tabulation model. This plan is followed, in the main, throughout the 
entire series. 

The cards are enclosed in envelopes. Card No. 1 in one envelope, Card No. 2 in another, etc., making class- 
room use convenient. 

The cards are original, practical, and eliminate the necessity of the teacher collecting her own supplemen- 


tary writing material. 
Printed on white cardboard, 50 cards, $1.50 a set 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 

















Now Ready 
A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 


By CHARLES E. SMITH 
Sixteenth Edition, Greatly Enlarged and Completely Rewritten 


The Sixteenth edition is more than an enlargement or a revision. It is a new book. The work is presented 
in the most instructive and teachable manner, and has won the commendation of the WORLD’S GREATEST 
TYPISTS and typewriting teachers everywhere. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING divides itself naturally into three parts: 


Fingering and keyboard technique, which is developed by combining the balanced hand and 
the individual finger method, every word and exercise forming a definite step in 
the training of the typist’s fingers. Position at the machine is taught from actual 
photographs of the world’s champion typists. Keyboard charts, in five colors, a 
color assigned to each group of keys struck by an individual finger, afford a position 
guide for the student to find the keys by the sense of touch. 


Facility speed and ease with accuracy of operation. This is attained by the use of Right 
and Left Hand Word Drills, High Frequency Words arranged in sentences, Alpha- 
betic Sentences, Literary Selections, and Thirty International Contest selections. 
The presentation of the speed practice material is the same as that which has 
dveloped all the World’s Champion Typists. 












Form the arrangement of business letters, documents, tabulations, manuscripts, is pre- 
sented in almost a hundred models of carefully selected matter, which in turn are 
followed by original problems to be planned and arranged by the student. 


All world’s typing records for both speed and accuracy are held by typists who studied “A Practica! 
Course in Touch Typewriting.” It has justly been called the typewriting method of the Champions. 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting, entirely rewritten and revised, 1923, sis 
published in two editions: Regular, 120 pages, stiff paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.25; 
Complete High School edition, cloth, $1.50. Teacher’s examination copy will be sent 


postpaid upon the receipt of one-half the list price. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
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Order your School Printing, Plant now; 
bein operation in September 


©hatis what Eastern : ee Bia # : Me @his school printing 
High School, Washington, rae res Ea cen : plantis one of the finestand 
D. Gu has done — installed : , : so most complete in the coun- 
its printing plant soasto_ f ola try, costing $13,569.00. It 
be ready to teach the sub- “ Pe was furnished by the Wash- 
ject when school opens in = = “6 ington Branch of Barnhart 

September . : + Brothers & Spindler 


Teach with Type—It is the best method 


Seventy students, divided into five ,roups, will receive instruction in the 
Eastern High printing,department. Aninstructor,withall-round knowledge 
of the printin3 trade, will bein charge. With this plant the necessary school 
printing, will be done and a four-page weekly paper will also be published. 


Dr. Charles Hart is principal of Eastern High. He is enthusiastic about the 

study of printing in the schools. He says that in his younger days he was 

“‘puddlin3,” around in printing, and no doubt he has been better fitted for his 
life’s work because of this‘“‘puddling..” 


Schools all over the country are addin}, printing, to their other 
studies. It is an interest creator and it also helps the entire school 
system. Not all educators have the courage to ask their Boards 
of Education for as large a plant as that of Eastern High School, 
but the interest lies in the plant itself, rather than the size. We 
supply smaller printing, outfits and will be jlad to submit to your 
Board of Education suggestions for consideration. Write to the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Superior Service in Outfitting Schools for Printing 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis Omaha Kansas City Saint Paul Seattle 


Set in Artcraft Faces 12 Point Art Design Brass Rule No. 5552 
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_PASS “ANY. EXAMINATION... 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The Regents Review Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout 
the United States and Canada? 

DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and 
elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? 
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ry Question Books 40 cents Answer Books 40 cents 
we SUBJECTS 
at Arithmetic Geometry English History Ist Year French 
El Geography Solid Geometry Ancient History 2nd Year French 
a Elementary English Trigonometry Civil Government 3rd Year French 

English Grammar lst Year English History of Education Ist Year Latin 

United States History 2nd Year English American History 2nd Year Latin 

Physiology 3rd Year English Modern History B 3rd Year Latin 

Spelling 4th Year English Physics lst Year German 

Algebra Psychology and Principles Biology 2nd Year German 

Intermediate Algebra of Education Botany 3rd Year German 

Advanced Algebra Physical Geography Chemistry Spanish, Ist-2nd years 

Commercial Geography Zoology 
Commercial Law Bookkeeping Commercial Arithmetic 
Six or more copies, 12% discount. One doz. or more copies, 25% discount 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk C, 117 Seneca Street, Buifalo, N. Y. 
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MORE INITIATIVE. “It 
seems to me,” remarked the Com- 
munity Philosopher, “that many 
of our teachers are lacking in in- 
itiative. For instance, every year, 
as the season of elocution con- 
tests and commencements and similar opportunities 
for Christian mortification draws near, I am ap- 
pealed to by numerous of my brethren and sistern 
for material—for poems and orations and plays and 
operettas and addresses of welcome and even obit- 
uary notices. Now I think 

“You should be more appreciative,” suggested the 
Community Cynic. “Those appeals constitute a 
remarkable and even astonishing tribute to your 
literary versatility.” 

“Perhaps; but they constitute an even more re- 
markable and astonishing tribute to the lack of in- 
itiative which prompts them. Besides, the appel- 
lants don’t care whether I write something for them 
or simply dig it out in the library. They rather pre- 
fer the latter, because my handwriting is—well, 
highly individualized. But, I ask in all charity, 
why don’t they do the selecting themselves?” 

“They lack both time and experience, I suppose.” 

“You suppose? So do they; and that is precisely 
what’s the matter with them. Yet home selection 
is like home cooking, it possesses a flavor which 
nothing can duplicate. And then there is another 
thing. Those good friends of mine suppose some- 
thing else. They suppose that it is the piece or the 
play or the music that matters most in school enter- 
tainments. Well, it isn’t; what matters most is 
how the thing is done. And the thing is likely to 
be better done when the selection is made by some 
one directly concerned with the doing of it.” 

“They don’t know where to get material,’ ob- 
served the Community Conciliator. 

“The world is full of material,” replied the Com- 
munity Philosopher. “And so is the library, how- 
ever small. What is needed is something short and 
human and not bearded with age; something, too, 
within the mental range of the pupils. And the 
best way to have it within the mental range of the 
pupils is to let the pupils write it themselves.” 

“It might prove to be fearfully and wonderfully 
made in that case,” volunteered the Community 
Cynic. 

“At any rate it would be something that the poor 
Bishop hasn’t heard more than two dozen times,” 
retorted the Community Philosopher. “It is simply 
prodigious how long the Boy has been standing on 
the Burning Deck without being burnt to a cinder, 
how frequently poor old Robert of Sicily has quick- 
changed from fool to king and from king to fool, 
how persistently dire violence has been offered “The 
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Soul of the Violin’. Don’t you 
think any real poetry has been 
written since the Civil War? But, 
as I say, it’s all a matter of in- 
itiative. And I’d like to say so, 
and say it unequivocally, to all 
our Catholic teachers throughout the country.” 

“Very well, then; I shall say it for you,” mur- 
mured the Community Scribe. 

LUCIDITY. It was on this topic that Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc held forth a few weeks ago in The 
Literary Review; and it is this quality of style that 
his own published writings so admirably illustrate. 
After reading his “French Revolution” or following 
with him “The Path to Rome” we are able to agree 
heartily with Walter Savage Landor: “Clear writ- 
ers, like clear fountains, do not seem so deep as 
they are: the turbid look the most profound.” “He 
is so learned,” cooed an admiring teacher at a sum- 
mer school, “why, you don’t know the meaning of 
half he says!” 





THE HOT-HOUSE METHOD. Lytton Stra- 

chey’s “Queen Victoria” is a fine example of lucidity 
and other literary virtues. And more than one page 
of it has meaning to the educator—and possibly 
even the queer animal who flaunts the queerer 
name of “educationalist”. For instance, there is the 
account of the up-bringing of Victoria’s son and 
successor, King Edward VII. Albert and Victoria 
were extremely careful about him. Writes Mr. 
Strachey : 
—“The Prince of Wales was not as other boys; he 
might, occasionally, be allowed to invite some sons 
of the nobility, boys of good character, to play with 
him in the garden of Buckingham Palace; but his 
father presided, with alarming precision, over their 
sports. In short, every possible precaution was 
taken, every conceivable effort was made. Yet, 
strange to say, the object of all this vigilance and 
solicitude continued to be unsatisfactory—appeared, 
in fact, to be positively growing worse. It was cer- 
tainly very odd: the more lessons that Bertie had 
to do, the less he did them; and the more carefully 
he was guarded against excitements and frivolities, 
the more desirous of mere amusement he seemed 
to become. Albert was deeply grieved and Victoria 
was sometimes very angry; but grief and anger pro- 
duced no more effect than supervision and time- 
tables.” (Page 260.) 

Bertie, as those of us who lived even for a short 
time in the nineteenth century know, went from bad 
to worse; though the really, truly Prince of Wales 
and the child of such virtuous and assiduous par- 
ents, he became a very naughty boy indeed. Prince 
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Albert, the Royal Consort, had a wonderful plan for 
Bertie’s education; but it didn’t work because 
Bertie wouldn’t. 

We all make mistakes, even we professional edu- 
cators, and so we must be gentle with the faults of 
Albert and Victoria; but the real crime they com- 
mitted against their son was to start with a sched- 
ule instead of with Bertie. They made a set of 
rules and expected Bertie to make himself over to 
fit the rules; and Bertie had spunk enough not to. 
What they didn’t know is that true education is 
not a matter of rules; it is a matter of head and 
heart. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF PURITY. In glanc- 
ing through “Reminiscences of My Childhood and 
Youth,” by the Danish litterateur, George Brandes 
(Duffield and Company, New York, 1906), we were 
rather urgently reminded of the truth thus tersely 
put by a distinguished American priest: “The head 
that is full of intellect will have little room for the 
foul and the fleshly.” 

According to his own account of the matter, 
many of the boys young Brandes met during his 
schooldays were foul mouthed and depraved; and 
when he matriculated at the University of Copen- 
hagen he found moral conditions very bad indeed. 
Even some of his student chums were given to boast 
openly of their sinful excesses. Yet young Brandes, 
though apparently companionable and adaptable, 
preserved himself free from contamination; he ex- 
perienced no special incitement to sin and went 
through youth and adolescence in sexual innocence. 

And why? Because he was devout in a religious 
sense and took the natural and supernatural pre- 
cautions suggested in pious books? Not a bit of 
it. Even before he had entered the teens young 
Brandes had shed his native Jewish faith and he 
early took as a basic principle in his philosophy of 
life that religion is a supersition and that the idea 
of God as set forth in orthodox Christianity is ab- 
surd and invalid. He was very far from regarding 
personal purity as a Catholic college student looks 
upon it, and he had neither tradition nor environ- 
ment that favored holiness of life. 

How, then, did he keep himself untarnished? He 
was simply too busy with his studies and his re- 
searches and with his needful recreations to get 
time for morbid musings and other provocations to 
sin. His interests were intellectual interests; and 
when he sought solace in conversation he followed 
his line of least resistance and talked about things 
of the mind. 

The fact should be very suggestive to all Cath- 
olic teachers. One way to overcome the lust of the 
flesh is to concentrate on intellectual development. 








BIRDS OF A FEATHER. It is an old, old say- 
ing that a man is known by the company he keeps, 
but the late F. Marion Crawford—a Catholic and a 
shrewd observer as well as a facile stylist—carried 
observation over into analysis when he wrote: 

“Big natures are usually most drawn to those that 
are even bigger than themselves, either to love 
them, or to strive with them. It is the second raters 
who take kindly to the little people, and are happy 
in the adulation of the small fry.” 

(Continyed on Page 131) 
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Evidences of Growth. 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 





Spiritually, intellectually, 
professionally, growth is an 
imperative duty. For the 
maintenance of our religious 
growth we have daily spirit- 
ual exercises and an annual 
retreat. For the mainte- 
nance of our _ intellectual 
growth we submit to num- 
berless examinations and 
aim at securing the highest 
academic honors. For the 
Brother Leo, F. S. C. maintenance of our profes- 
sional growth inspectors and 
directors exist; and so do educational reports and 
school journals wherein we may learn ever more 
and more about the teacher’s work. 

Now, if we really grow—-spiritually, intellectual- 
ly, professionally—we cannot conceal the fact; it 
will be apparent to all who understand. But often 
it happens that we are not so sure about it our- 
selves; we wonder if we really are growing. Then, 
too, we must take into account the man who is not 
growing—who, indeed, seems constitutionally in- 
capable of growth—but who nevertheless revels in 
the smug conviction that his cultural progress is 
both thorough and decisive. How, in a word, can 
we tell whether we are growing or not? How can 
we tell whether or not our character, as a result of 
our professional, inteliectual and spiritual progress, 
gives evidence of wholesome and salutary growth? 
It is to enable our readers, each for himself, to form- 
ulate at least a tentative answer to such questions 
that we submit the following evidences of personal 
growth. 

1. The Decline of the Polemical Habit. Argu- 
ment, possibly even contentious argument, seems to 
be at times a necessary evil, and it hath its hour in 
every life; but in the life of the really cultured man 
argument is reduced to a minimum. Small boys 
fight with their fists and with their tongues more 
than grown men do; and men whose wisdom is 
minus are more contentious and disputatious than 
men whose wisdom is plus. The lessening of the 
taste for argument we venture to place first among 
the evidences of character growth for the reagon 
that so long as that taste is strong character growth 
is frankly impossible. Some men, including men 
with brains and opportunities, never appreciably 
grow because they are always spoiling for a fight. 
After all, as has been sagely. said, argument is 
merely a confession of weakness; and it is astonish- 
ing how little in a positive way controversy ever 
accomplishes, 

2. The Conquest of Fear. “Why are ye fearful, 
O, ye of little faith?” is susceptible of more than its 
obvious spiritual application. We may safely test 





and gage our cultural growth by the degree in 
which we cast fear out of our hearts. As little chil- 
dren we feared strange men and strange places, we 
feared going to school and we feared going to bed 
in the dark. But as we grew we put away the fears 
of the child. Men who do not grow intellectually 
retain their childish fears—transformed, of course, 
but essentially the same fears. Perhaps we have 
met with some holy souls who confessed that they 
feared to study lest they might lose their piety; 
perhaps we have met with some scholarly minds 
who feared to teach lest their precious erudition 
should evaporate. And it is by no means outside 
the confines of probability that there are men and 
women in the teaching profession who entertain a 
base and servile fear of certain inspectors and su- 
periors. Have we not observed the sad spectacle 
of a human being of mature age suffering the 
agonies of panic fear when asking for some legiti- 
mate permission or making some necessary explana- 
tion to the. powers that be? Real growth in char- 
acter is incompatible with that sort of thing. ‘“Per- 
fect love casteth out fear,” and so does the highest 
development of cultural growth and _ professional 
efficiency. Fear is a characteristic of the slave, 
mentality, and the slave mentality simply cannot 
harmonize with the liberalizing effects of true 
character growth. The man of culture respects duly 
constituted authority; but he fears neither men nor 
uniforms. 


3. Increase in Range of Allusion. Growth neces- 
sarily implies extended familiarity with ideas, the 
ideas reaped of personal experience and the ideas 
garnered from the world’s best books. Hence the 
cultured man recognized many intellectual relations 
and emotional states that are hidden from the man 
who has not grown. What is here meant is some- 
thing more than the facility to cap quotations or 
to track ideas to their lair. It is rather the power 
to recognize the numerous ramifications of thoughts 
and things, the ability to establish comparisons and 
contrasts both in books and in life. The story is 
told of a certain professor of philosophy who every 
year had occasion to comment upon Abelard; and 
year after year, in the course of an exceptionally 
lengthy professional life, that professor narrated, in 
substantially the same words, an episode in the 
conflict between Abelard and St. Bernard. The 
incident he had secured in his youth, from a second- 
hand authority; and he never amplified it, never 
varied it, never saw it in different proportions. His 
range of allusion never increased; his growth was 
simply non-existent. 

4. The Power of Adaptability. You can graft 
an alien branch upon that tree yonder, and the 
branch will retain its vitality and will bear fruit; 
but should you graft the same branch upon this 
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desk, the branch will presently wither. The tree is 
alive, growing; the desk is dead, has ceased to 
grow. The living tree has the power of adapt- 
ability ; the dead wood of the desk has not. It is 
much the same with human minds and characters. 
Men who are intellectually alive, men whose per- 
sonality is susceptible of growth, take to new ideas 
and new methods readily, adapt them, make them 
their own; but men whose minds are practically 
dead, whose personality is stultified and static, are 
hostile to innovation, are confused by change, are 
impervious to new ideas. The teacher who does 
not grow is not only suspicious of new methods, 
but positively antagonistic to them; and he cham- 
pions the old methods and sings the glories of the 
good old days, not because of their excellence but 
solely because of their antiquity. There are cer- 
tain textbooks actually in use which are inaccurate 
in matter and unpedagogical in methods; they have 
been obviously superseded by new books, yet they 
are retained simply because certain teachers who 
have not grown with the times refuse to have aught 
to do with what they call “new-fangled” notions in 
the art of teaching. To them the art of teaching is 
something petrified. And if they were forced to 
employ newer books and newer methods they would 
not know what to do with them. Few things are 
more pathetic that the spectacle of the instructor in 
English who, accustomed to teach by means of 
recitations from a history of literature, is forced to 
adopt the modern library method and discuss books 
rather than books-about-books. On the other hand, 
the ma'n of culture, in the classroom or out of it, is 
quick to recognize the value of methods heretofore 
unknown to him; sometimes he even deliberately 
changes his textbooks in order to avoid dry rot. It 
is such men who can take up the study of a foreign 
language in the fifties, who can talk convincingly 
about the theory of relativity in the sixties and in 
the seventies investigate the psychological value of 
auto-suggestion and psycho-analysis. They are 
goodly trees; and no matter how numerous may 
be the branches grafted upon them, the flow of 
living sap is not impeded. 

5. The Zest for Assimilation. In every order of 
creation growth implies two fundamental processes, 
assimilation and elimination; it connotes both the 
taking into the system of the new and necessary, 
and the discarding of the effete and useless. In- 
experienced mothers often express alarm because 
of the prodigious appetite of their growing sons; 
they forget that assimilation-—copious assimilation 

is essential to bodily growth. So it is in the 
higher realms. The sinner is scandalized at the 
saint’s zest for prayer and sacrifice; the dullard 
either born or self-made—is irritated by the stud- 
ent’s devotion to books. And why? Because the 
saint and the student are manifesting growth, and 
the sinner and the dullard are not. If, on the phy- 
sical plane, “an apple a day keeps the doctor away,” 
it is certain that on the mental plane each day new 
fact acquired or a principle newly applied assures 
growth and lessens materially the danger of intel- 
lectual stagnation. Incidentally, the assimilative 
process implies the process of elimination; when we 
absorb the new and-desirable, we automatically re- 
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ject the dead tissues of thought. 

6. A Sense of Proportion. ‘The little girl, in the 
lower stages of her mental growth, has but a few 
categories into which she crams persons and 
thoughts and things which come within the range 
of her immature experience. She “loves” cherries 
and “hates” olives, finds one book “grand” and an- 
other “no good,” expresses adoration for Uncle 
Dick and detestation for Uncle Harry. But when 
she grows a little she will probably talk learnedly 
about calories and food values, discriminate con- 
cerning books and be tolerant of all her relatives. 
In other words, as she grows she develops a sense 
of proportion. Growing teachers act similarly. 
How loyally Catholic they may be, for instance, 
they recognize the good points in alien faiths; 
though they may be devoted to St. Thomas and the 
Schoolmen, they perceive that other philosophic 
systems are not utterly devoid of truth; though they 
repudiate most of the ideas taught by Voltaire, 
they recognize him as a stylist of no mean rank. 
A sense of proportion means really a sense of rel- 
ative values, a perception that some things matter 
somewhat and other things matter tremendously ; 
that, for instance, the kind of thoughts a man 
habitually thinks is of vastly more importance than 
the kind of necktie he habitually wears. To such 
a sense of relative values only the man who grows 
can attain. The other sort of man takes ready-made 
standards of values from books or from traditions 
and applies them ruthlessly and indiscriminately ; 
the man of growth gets many a hint from both 
traditions and books, but he makes his own stand- 
ards and applies them only tentatively in particular 
cases. He wears his rue with a difference. 

7. The Synthesizing Spirit. One of the reasons 
why growth in character lessens the disposition to 
confute and argue is that growth necessarily in- 
volves the spirit of synthesis. The cultured man 
is a reconciler. He knows that often, though two 
men may say things that seemingly are at variance, 
they are fundamentally in accord; the same words 
simply do not stand for the same things to both 
of them. The devotee of what is called New 
Thought daily “goes into the silence,” and the 
Catholic religious “makes a meditation”; psycho- 
logically considered, they are engaged in analagous 
occupations. The cultured man is less concerned 
with the labels of packages than with their contents. 
Just now there are two widely advertised brands 
of canned pineapples on the market, and their labels 
and trade-marks are very different indeed; but the 
fruit in both cans was originally gathered in the 
same grove and sliced by the same machjne and 
packed in the same Hawaiian cannery and trans- 
ported across the Pacific in the same ship; the dif- 
fering labels are lithographed and pasted on the 
cans in San Francisco. The synthesizing spirit 
does not, of course, go to the extreme of maintain- 
ing that there are no divergences in books and life, 
but it does not magnify the divergences; rather it 
seeks to understand and, when possible, to cancel 
them out. 

8. Increase of Power to Do. Many of us doubt- 
less recall the story of the invalid who, intent upon 

(Continued on Page 128) 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sister Marie Paula, S. C., Ph. D. 


The summer school has so evidently become a 
permanent institution that it behooves us to con- 
sider how we may make the most of it. Like other 
institutions, it may be regarded from different 
points of view. Four of these view points, however, 
will suffice for our present discussion: origin, na- 
ture, use, and abuse. 

First, its origin. As far back as 1840 the Concord 
School of Philosophy was proposed by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, although it came to full fruition only ke- 
tween 1879 and 1885. The Harvard Summer School 
dates from 1869; the Virginia Summer School of 
Law from 1870; the Chautauqua Summer School 
from 1874. The Catholic summer school in Amer- 
ica first took form in the Champlain Summer School, 
founded at New London, Conn., in 1892 and located 
permanently at Cliff Haven, N. Y., in 1893. The 
Columbian Summer School was established at Mad- 
ison, Wis., in 1895, but later on it was removed to 
Spring Bank, Wis. The Maryland Summer School 
started in 1900. In 1911, the Catholic University, 
Washington,—or to be more accurate, Brookland, 
D. C.,—opened a summer school, its example being 
followed by Fordham University, Fordham, N. Y., 
in 1919. 

Just how numerous summer schools actually are, 
it would be difficult to ascertain; nor would the 
knowledge be of.any practical value. A great many 
colleges and universities are meeting the ever grow- 
ing demands for summer school facilities and hence 
the number of such schools is constantly increas- 
ing. Nearly all the colleges and universities listed, 
as well as some of the normal schools, offer aca- 
demic credit for work completed in summer ses- 
sions, thus enabling a large body of students to 
finish college courses or obtain higher degrees. 

The summer school, wherever established, may be 
considered the natural development and coalescence 
of various tendencies, such as reading circles and 
university extension courses previously existing 
in the Catholic Church. The reading circle wag ad- 
vocated by St. Philip Neri (1515-1595), and Fred- 
erick Ozanam (1813-1853), when a student at the 
Sorbonne organized a circle of this nature which 
was the germ of the famous “Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul’, In the United States, the read- 
ing circle appeared at the young men’s lyceums in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. A circle 
was established by the Young Ladies’ Sodality of 
Youngstown Ohio, in 1885, and another by the 
graduates of the Paulists Sunday School, New York 
City, in 1886. Mr. Warren Mosher of New York 
organized the “Catholic Educational Union” in 
April, 1889, and in June of the same year the Paul- 
ist Fathers of New York founded the “Columbian 
Reading Union”. The movement spread and, in 
1891, Mr. Mosher brought out “The Catholic Read- 
ing Circle Review” as the official organ of reading 
circles. Later on this Review become the organ of 
summer schools. 

Now as to the nature of the summer school. A 
good definition of the Catholic summer school 
which, with certain eliminations may be used for 
summer schools in general, is found in the Catholic 
Eneyclopedia, vol. XIV., p. 334. “A Catholic sum- 
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mer school is an assembly of Catholic clergy and 
laity held during the summer months to foster in- 
tellectual culture in harmony with Christian faith 
by means of lectures and special courses along uni- 
versity extension lines.” Perhaps just here it might 
be well to say a word about university extension. 
The purpose of this extension is to bring the uni- 
versity into touch with people who are unable to 
attend its regular courses and thus widen the in- 
fluence of the university itself. The means usually 
adopted is to form a body of teachers, graduates of 
the university, and to have these teachers travel 
thfough the country and give series of lectures. 
Attendance at these lectures, together with exam- 
inations, may entitle to a university degree. The 
phrase, “university extension”, became current 
through discussion on university reform in England, 
begun in 1850, and resulting in the new statutes of 
1880. The extension movement spread to America 
and became part of American university life. 

The idea of the summer school is not new to 
Catholic education. Religious congregations devot- 
ed to teaching have long been accustomed to give 
summer courses to their own members in their own 
convents. In more recent years, many of these 
teachers’ institutes have become diocesan. It be- 
came evident, however, that better results could be 
obtained by having certain educational centres 
where religious would have the advantage of at- 
tending lectures given by regular university profes- 
sors and using the equipment, libraries, laboratories, 
etc., attached to large universities. Hence when 
the Catholic University at Washington opened in 
1911, it had on register 284 teachers from 23 reli- 
gious bodies, representing 56 dioceses and 31 states. 
There were also nine students from Canada and one 
from England. The De Paul University of Chicago 
opened the same year with an attendance of 125 
students. The first session of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Summer School, 1919, also shower a large 
registration and the number of its students has 
steadily increased. The reason for this large attend- 
ance is obvious. The summer school responds to 
a specific need. Many persons eager to obtain a 
college education are debarred by lack of funds from 
attending college. Yet they find it quite within 
their reach, by means of money earned during the 
rest of the year, to pay for summer courses. Or 
again, and this is especially true of teachers, they 
may have no time for private study save in the sum- 
mer months. Then there are many who have com- 
pleted a college course but who wish to gain a 
higher degree. For them too, the summer school 
holds out many inducements. Finally there is the 
man or woman who wants to specialize, to work 
intensively along certain lines. To such a one the 
summer school offers opportunities sometimes 
hardly to be found in the regular courses of college 
or university. Moreover it is often possible for a 
college or a university to engage for summer courses 
famous teachers or lecturers who could not be pro- 
cured during the scholastic year. Then, too, the 
summer school gives wide scope for comparing the 
methods of different teachers as well as for listen- 
ing to new interpretations of old themes. Last of 
all, but surely not least, the summer school has an 
educational atmosphere. Practically all those who 
attend it are bent on self-improvement in some 
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form or other, and association with people such as 
these is no small factor in mental development. 

Recently efficiency experts have advocated the 
continuous use of educational plants, hence the hold- 
ing of a summer session, on the basis of economy. 
They consider it uneconomical to have recitation 
halls, laboratories and libraries idle from June to 
September, twenty-five per cent of the educational 
year. Apparently this records only seventy-five 
per cent efficiency for faculties, plants and invest- 
ments. For the faculties, the fallow months are 
essential if one would have later increase in fer- 
tility and resourcefulness. Of the plants and in- 
vestments, the charge of inefficiency is partly true. 
If a faculty that has its fallow months at another 
season of the year can be procured to use a plant 
and its equipment during the summer, an all year 
program becomes certainly possible and probably 
efficient. Such a continuous session plan was de- 
vised at Chicago University by President William 
Rainey Harper, when the institution was first 
opened in 1892. This plan provides four terms of 
twelve weeks each. The completed work of twelve 
terms is required for graduation. A student may 
complete twelve terms in three years, or may select 
any three terms as a year’s work, thus taking four 
years to meet the requirements for graduation. 
A member of the faculty may elect to be absent 
from college duties during any one term of any 
calendar year. This plan incorporates the summer 
session as an integral part of the academic year, 
differing in no essential respect from any of the 
other terms. It enables students to begin college 
or university courses four times each year, it keeps 
the equipment in continuous use, and it makes it 
possible for the university to secure the best men 
from other institutions in this country and even 
from foreign universities. 

It is evident that the use of the summer school 
must be suited to the individual student and to the 
end that he has in view. Some general remarks, 
however, as to the best way of using this educa- 
tional asset may not be out of order. We are all 
familiar with the old Latin proverb, “Mens sana 
in corpore sano,” but perhaps some of us do not 
realize the important part played by physical health 
in the work of mental development. While it is 
true that some of our best scholars and greatest 
writers have suffered from ill health, we wonder 
if they would not have been still better scholars, 
still greater writers, had physical well-being been 
added to their mental endowments. One can 
hardly over-estimate the blessing of good health, 
and one should be unwilling to sacrifice it even 
were the sacrifice to obtain all possible degrees to- 
gether with the knowledge which the obtaining of 
these degrees implies. 

All that we have said naturally suggests the ad- 
visability of choosing a healthful summer school. 
Situation, accommodations, table; each of these 
should be considered as well as lecture courses or 
facilities for research work. The Sister Students 
fortunate enough to be housed in Divinity Hall 
during the first summer school session at the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., still grate- 
fully remember their pleasant rooms—each Sister 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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THE TEACHER’S EXAMINATION 
OF CONSCIENCE. 


By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 


June is the month when conscientious teachers 
demand of themselves an accounting of the year’s 
work. It is the time when they take stock, and 
candidly ask themselves about their successes and 
failures. Our religious teachers are familiar with 
the practice of the particular examination of con- 
science. Ever since they consecrated their lives to 
Christ have they been intent on getting rid of their 
faults and acquiring the virtues that would make 
them more acceptable to their divine Spouse. In 
keeping with this practice they may well, at the 
end of the scholastic year, ask themselves a few 
questions covering the work of the past year. 

The first and most important question for the 
religious teacher must deal with the one thing nec- 
essary: Have I been striving earnestly after reli- 
gious perfection? Have I always borne in mind that 
my example is more potent with my pupils than 
my words? Have I been aware that my pupils have 
sharp eyes and that they will be the first to detect 
whether my actions belie my words? Have [ at all 
times acted on the principle that what I am, not 
what I say, is the important thing? 

The answers to these questions will largely de- 
termine whether we have succeeded or failed dur- 
ing the past year. “No one,” says Janet Erskine 
Stuart, “can be educated by maxim and precept; it 
is the life lived, and the things loved and the ideals 
believed in, by which we tell, one upon another.” 
Hence the teacher may rest assured that the retreat 
made during the summer will mean much for her 
professional life; and she must be resolved that of 
all her plans for the summer, that of making the 
best retreat of her life must claim the largest share 
of her attention. 

But the teacher has not only her soul to look 
after. “An ounce of sanctity with exceptionally 
good health,” says St. Ignatius, “does more for the 
saving of souls than striking sanctity with an ounce 
of health.” The Holy Ghost likewise assures us: 
“A sound body is better than immense treasures, 
and there is no riches above the riches of the health 
of the body” (Ecclesiasticus, 30, 16). Yet the re- 
ligious teacher forgets too often the just claims that 
her body has upon her attention. And her.efficiency 
in the schoolroom suffers in consequence. Hence 
every teacher may ask herself a few questions on 
this score: Have I always taken proper regard for 
my health? Have I allowed myself a sufficient 
amount of sleep and rest? Have I, perhaps, over- 
done fasting and thus done my share to kill my body 
instead of my self-will? Have I made use of the 
opportunities offered to spend some time every day 
in out-door exercise? Have I made the proper ef- 
forts to obtain the opportunity for the out-door ex- 
ercise that is needed daily to keep in perfect condi- 
tion for effective teaching? Have I shortened my 
life by overwork not demanded by obedience? Have 
I undertaken work that taxed my powers of endur- 
ance intead of using my leisure for recreation or 
mental and spiritual improvement? 

“If health is ruined how is the rule to be ob- 
served?” asked St. Teresa. Writing to some of her 
nuns who were inclined to follow their own ideas 


in the matter of prayer and penance, the same great 
Carmelite advises: “Never forget that mortification 
should serve for spiritual advancement only. Sleep 
well; eat well. It is infinitely more pleasing to see 
a convent of quiet and healthy Sisters who do what 
they are told than a mob of hysterical young wom- 
en who fancy themselves privileged.” In a word, 
health is a great boon, and, as Spirago says, “The 
longer one lives, the more merits one can amass for 
eternity.” Consequently the religious teacher should 
add to her resolutions for vacation one that will 
bind her to make the best possible use of the sum- 
mer to build up her health. Let her be out of doors 
as much as possible, and employ every legitimate 
means to recuperate physically so that she will re- 
turn to her schoolroom in September one hundred 
per cent fit. 

The academic improvement of the teacher affects 
vitally her success in the schoolroom. If true to her 
sublime calling, the teacher will realize that she 
must ever be growing in knowledge. Therefore she 
will ask herself seriously: Have I not noticed that 
in certain subjects or in certain departments of my 
special subject I am lagging behind? Are there not 
some subjects of the curriculum on which I should 
read up? Am I familiar with the latest literature 
on the subject that I am teaching? Have I not 
seen in the professional magazines references to 
certain topics that I should know more about? Have 
I not confined most of my studying to the textbooks 
in use in our school? Have I not been living from 
hand to mouth, and is this not responsible for the 
listlessness of my pupils or the waning of my own 
interest in studies? Happy the teacher who can 
look forward, for the summer, to the attendance 
at an institute or a summer school, for thus she 
will have an opportunity for filling some gaps in 
her knowledge. 

Catholic pedagogy is growing apace, and it can- 
not be denied that there is an improvement in teach- 
ing methods. But unfortunately some _ teachers 
would seem to be entrenched behind a Chinese wall; 
they are slaves to routine, being wedded to antede- 
luvian method or lack of method. There may be 
reason, then, for a few searching questions: Have 
I kept pace with pedagogical literature? Have I 
been keeping abreast of what modern Catholic ped- 
agogy is adding to the wisdom of the ages? Do I 
take a real interest in teachers’ conferences, and do 
I contribute my share towards making them a 
source of information and inspiration to the faculty? 
Do I discuss pedagogical topics with my colleagues, 
or is pedagogy taboo with me? Have I read the 
latest Report of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, or the current issues of our Catholic education- 
al journals? 

The teacher who must answer unfavorably the 
aforementioned questions, will probably have rea- 
son to ask herself some of the following also: Is 
my ignorance of pedagogy and its improved meth- 
ods responsible for some of my failures in the 
schoolroom? If the attendance is poor, am I not 
perhaps to be blamed because of my neglect to make 
the school instruction as attractive and as interest- 
ing as possible? Do I give chief attention to the 
moral training of my pupils? Have I done all in 
my power to have my pupils avail themselves of the 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Nothing in the world like the Amer- 
ican way of “Booming” things; 
“Catching the attention of the public”; 
“Psychology of Appeal”, etc. This 
has its place in the system of schools. 
While abundant testimony as to the 
inefficiency (to use a word worn al- 
most thread bare) is in evidence; 
coming from many quarters, the lead- 
ers of public education try to throw 
a sort of smoke screen around the 
entire question; and among other tac- 
tics, cry for more money. Here is a 
sample from words of Mr. Morgan, 
Editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association: 

“The money we spend for educa- 
tion means more to this nation in 
dollars and cents than any other in- 
vestment we have, and we may 1s well 
face the fact that we must spend 
more money for public education. 
Some of this must be used to extend 
and improve schools and public libra- 
ries. These two educational factors 
are unique developments of our Amer- 
ican democratic system of education. 
They must furnish the basis for that 
vigorous intellectual life without 
which democracy must fail.” 


A non-Catholic Editor, commenting 
on the subject of Paternalism re- 
marks: ‘ 

“It may be the clean hands of the 
boy today, but its effect upon that 
boy, when grown up as a man, will 
be to still lead him to expect the 
Government to take careof his larger 
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needs in exactly the same way that it 
took care of his small needs when he 
did not wash himself properly or 
dress himself decently or nourish him- 
self wisely as a kid of ten, but had 


9” 


the town ‘do it for him’. 


Rural Schools seem to occupy much 
attention these days as it is claimed 
a lower standard is permitted for 
country than city teachers and the 
farmer is objecting and very strenu- 
ously. One cause, of course, is the 
salaries are too low, so says Miss 
Cook, Chief of Rural Education Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Our schools are not apt to suffer in 
this way, where religious teach. They 
are changed from time to time and 
find experience in all sorts of places. 
A religious, who has taught in city 
and rural districts in States, North 
and South, East and West, concludes 
that the experience is a great help in 
more than one way, because it gives 
a broader view of the various elements 
that make up our Catholic population. 
She tells of her experience in going 
into a mining district and facing a 
room of pupils, the majority of whom 
were unable to speak more than a 
dozen words of English. She also 
records the subsequent ambition of 
these children to acquire a knowledge 
of the language of this land and above 
all the pleasure they manifested in 
learning to sing the Star Spangled 
Banner, and also the surprise given to 
Civil War Veterans, who visited the 
school, when they heard America 
shouted in glee and with smiling faces. 
So much for “Americanization”. 


Here is a brief extract from a recent 
Government Bulletin that will bear 
consideration: 

“Teachers must have ideals and 
standards of good school practice 
gained through systematic observa- 
tion. They must have opportunity 
for abundant practice in applying the 
principles of teaching which they have 
studied in courses on theory and 
method before they go into a school 
to take full responsibility for a group 
of children. Unless the teacher-pre- 
paring institution instill such ideals 
and provide such opportunity, teach- 
ers must continue to learn their work 
by experience and experiment at the 
expense of the children placed in their 


charge. This is exactly the thing the 
normal schools were established to 
avoid.” 


In the words of Grover Cleveland: 
“It is a condition which confronts us, 
not a theory”. Goodness knows we 
have too many theories, until we feel 
like saying with Goethe: 


“Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle 
Theorie 

Und grun des Lebens’ goldner 
Baum.” 

“My worthy friend, gray are all 
theories 


And green alone Life’s golden tree.” 

One may add that years in a Nor- 
mal School will never equal the actual 
good that comes from a brief time in 
real work in the school room. Forty 
or fifty human beings, ready for 
every and anything, oft breaks to 
smithereens abstract ideas and rules 
and recourse to the concrete is the 
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only remedy. Apprenticeship is good, 
experience better, good sense, the best. 


More than once of late, it has been 
printed that: ‘The Public School is 
the child of the Reformation”, and of 
course it will be believed. To such 
persons it is almost useless to call 
upon history to disprove this state- 
ment, anymore than the war-worn 
saying that Luther gave the Bible to 
the world. Here is a brief quotatoin 
from a countryman of Luther, that 
may serve a purpose. The German 
poet, Goethe, once remarked of 
Luther that: “He threw back the in- 
tellectual progress of mankind for 
centuries by calling on the passions 
of the multitude to decide on the sub- 
jects which ought to have been left 
to the learned.” : 


Business men as a rule are pre- 
sumed not to have time to show a bit 
of humor, but here is one and he lives 
in New York. He had, it seems, 
trouble with his office help, especially 
with those from the Public Schools, 
and concluded to try Parochial School 
graduates. He found that every one 
of last June’s classes had been placed 
in store or office. He then found out 
that every prospective graduate of the 
coming June had been spoken for by 
some man in the Wall street district 
or in the wholesale part of the city. 
He was moved to thus comment: 

“T am not a Catholic, but I believe 
in the old-fashioned three-R system 
followed in the parochial schools. I 
sent two of my men to uptown paro- 
chial schools, and found the same 
conditions prevailing—everybody has 
a place waiting for him. I am a good 
American, too, but I must confess that 
the best boy for a business man to 
select today as a beginner is the lad 
who is fresh from Ireland, with his 
common school education. He can- 
not do gymnastics, he has never seen 
a pot of flowers or a bowl of goldfish 
on the window ledge of his school- 
room; he cannot cut paper boats or 
knit reins for his little brother, but he 
can write a legible hand, spell correct- 
ly and figure accurately. Furthermore, 
he regards his elders with respect, not 
as a joke.” 





The supervision of children tn 
schools as to health may be a Jaud- 
able practice, but carried to extremes 
it will surely lead to a growth of pa- 
ternalism. Eyes, ears, teeth, hands, 
and dirt are to looked after, but par- 
ents should not, as a rule, be relieved 
of this duty and the notion once bred 
in the minds of children, will lead to 
serious results and become a menace 
to the land. We find a drift like this 
in many of our own schools, no care 
on the part of parents as to the spirit- 
ual condition of their children, all is 
left to the Sisters or Brothers. Fond 
parents will worry as to the dress of 
their little ones on the day of First 
Communion or Confirmation, and 
often the child returning home after 
receiving Our Lord for the first time 
is surprised, to use no harsher word, 
when it hears its parent remark: 
“Didn’t Mary Ann look fine today in 
her new clothes, much better than 
that dowdy Rosie down the street.” 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE BOOK. 
By Charles Phillips, M. A. 


“Our children are always 
interested in ‘The Dash’—(a 
Catholic paper), and I am 
delighted to find them taking 
it from the reading table. 
The book review in particu- 
lar is useful to us. I wish 
it had even more space. Sev- 
eral were asking me about 
that crazy Sherwood Ander- 
son affair, and as I had not 
yet seen the book, I could 
only warn them on general 
principles. And then came 
the criticism in “The Dash’, 
and it cleared up everything for them. I wish Cath- 
olic editors had more time and space for book re- 
views.” 

The Professor of English in one of the largest 
Catholic colleges in the United States wrote the 
above in a letter to a Catholic editor. The point of 
question for us to consider, it seems to me, is this: 
How many of our Catholic school teachers are uti- 
lizing the Catholic press in carrying on their work 
as Christian educators, and especially in developing 
a taste for Catholic literature? In how many of our 
Catholic schools is the Catholic paper used for sup- 
plementary reading, and in how many of our ad- 
vanced English classes is the Catholic book review 
drawn upon for guidance and information? 

There is no disputing the fact, I believe, even in 
this late ‘day, that Catholic books are not as largely 
used in Catholic schools as they should be; and this 
does not mean in the English classes only. Too 
often the geographies and readers supplied to our 
children are “merely neutral”. Yet, as Dr. Conde B. 
Pallen, of “The Catholic Encyclopedia”, wrote some 
time ago, “even the neutral geography is a source 
of bane. It poisons the mind by its emasculated 
impartiality. Just read the neutral geography when 
it comes to describe Catholic countries and people. 
Take South America for instance: the impression 
gathered from the neutral geographies is that the 
people -of South America (who are Catholics) are 
degraded, superstitious, vicious, benighted. Your 
neutral geography does not say, because they are 
Catholics; but the inference is plain. Well, the sup- 
posed facts are not facts, and the plain inference is 
a plain lie. Yet this is the kind of geography which 
in many instances is put into the hands of our Cath- 
olic children.” 

The use of the “neutral” geography and other 
such books—histories, and readers especially—is 
only one of the ways in which children’s minds are 
“secularized”. One of the most fatal means of dead- 
ening the Catholic life of the rising generation is 
to keep our boys and girls, in their study of litera- 
ture, ignorant of the great works of Catholic writers 

something that is very easily accomplished by the 
constant use and glorification of those classics which 
wholly exclude the Catholic note. Cardinal New- 
man was right when he said that the whole turn 
and inclination of English literature since the “Re- 
formation” is anti-Catholic. Sometimes it is most 
so when it is “neutral”. The classics are necessary 
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—but there are Catholic classics as well as others. 
“The Hound of Heaven” should certainly be as 
familiar to Catholic high school students as “L’Al- 
legro” and “Il Pensoroso”. 

A fair example of the “neutral” text book for 
English classes is the “New English Literature”, 
published by the American Book Company, a copy 
of which recently came into my hands. This is a 
very comprehensive volume, tracing the history of 
our literature from the earliest times right up to the 
present day. But take the matter of Catholic poets: 
they receive no more mention in this work than a 
mere notice in the “reference reading” and “a sup- 
plementary list of authors and their chief works”. 
With such names as Mrs. Meynell, Francis Thomp- 
son, Katherine Tynan, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Coventry Patmore, Lionel Johnson, and a host of 
others, surely a better showing could be made than 
this? True the chapter on “Twentieth Century 
Literature” is written by a Catholic, Miss Anna 
Blanche McGill. But, in the edition of the book 
which I have examined, there is a genuine surprise 
in finding Miss McGill, Catholic that she is and en- 
joying every advantage of knowing Catholic writers 
and their works, omitting so many of them, and just 
barely mentioning others. 

“Why is it,” a Catholic editor once asked me, 
“why is it that when we have excellent Catholic 
books of our own, we go on selecting un-Catholic 
books where our holy and beloved Church is sed- 
ulously and rigorously ignored, and_ therefore 
snubbed? Why is it that we accept books made 
primarily for our public schools?” That is a ques- 
tion for Catholic educators to answer. Of course, 
a proper answer need not, and in fact must not, in- 
clude any prejudice against the world’s accepted 
classics, knowledge of which is essential to culture. 
Our concern should be, not for the exclusion of any 
great literature, but for the inclusion of great Cath- 
olic literature in the reading lists of our schools. 

This brings us to the perennial question of books 
as school premiums, (or reward of merit). As Fa- 
ther Hudson once remarked, years ago, “It was an 
evil day for Catholic literature when the heads of 
many of our largest schools decided to do away with 
book premiums and award class medals instead.” 
A taste for good reading, as the venerable editor 
pointed out at that time, is one of the most inestim- 
able benefits in the power of educators to confer. 
But, as no one can impart to another what he has 
not acquired himself, it is too much to expect that 
the graduates of schools which are not possessed of 
good libraries and whose teachers are not lovers of 
books, will be readers or ever become patrons or 
producers of good literature. “The young man who 
feels disposed to take leave of books on commence- 
ment day, though he may bear away high honors* 
in the shape of a class medal, will be apt to neglect 
things of the mind afterward.” 

A few years ago—let us say twenty or even less— 
there was an excuse for schools dropping Catholic 
books as premiums. The Catholic publishers of 
those times—Father Hudson used to call them “the 
Junk Merchants of Barclay Street”—were still giv- 
ing us nothing of much more value than “The Dis- 
obedient Orphans” and “O’Higgins’s History of 
Ireland”, printed on the cheapest kind of paper from 
plates that, Strange to say, were worn out—though 
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it is a puzzle for us at the present time to say why 
they ever became worn out! Catholic educators, 
who had advanced while Catholic publishers stood 
still, had lost all confidence in “the Junk Mer- 
chants”; the game had been played too long. But 
there is no such excuse today. Catholic publishers 
and Catholic writers of the present are producing 
books of the highest order; even among the large 
non-Catholic publishing houses we find more and 
more. a disposition to make good Catholic books a 
feature of their output. Today, with Catholic liter- 
ature achieving a very high point of distinction, 
Catholic educators and Catholic schools can have no 
reason to pass up the book-premium idea. “A good 
book”—to again quote our friend, Father Hudson— 
“should be preferred to the glittering medal’, and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that our schools will 
more and more return to the old book-premium plan. 
And this, not alone for the immediate good of their 
pupils and graduates, but for the proper encourage- 
ment of Catholic writers and Catholic publishers, 
who have every right to look to our educators for 
a good share of their support. “A carefully chosen 
volume is a precious possession; and now, thank 
God! there are any number of such books, reason- 
ably cheap and handsomely published, from which 
to choose. A medal shines for a day, and before 
many suns have set, as they say in valedictories, 
finds its way to the receptacle for discarded jewelry ; 
but a book is for all time, and will not be discarded 
or forgotten. Good books have a way of asserting 
themselves that is not to be resisted. We have 
known persons to declare that their whole after-life 
was influenced by the books they received as re- 
wards of merit on leaving school.” 

Catholic publishers would rejoice to hear from 
Catholic educators concerning a revival of the book- 
premium idea; ways and means would readily be 
found by which they could get together to supply 
school children with books that would not only 
have an intrinsic value, as literature, but a very 
close and warmly cherished sentimental value as 
well as souvenirs of that particular school where 
they were given out as rewards. Specially bound 
editions, bearing the insignia of the school, would 
be easily procured and at surprisingly low rates. 
Could a graduate be given anything more highly 
prized? Or a school give itself a better advertise- 
ment? 

Of course, all this on the premise that the books 
are well chosen. And even that is not all. Book 
premiums handed out to children on leaving school 
will not mean very much if books and the love of 
books have not meant something to the pupils dur- 
ing their school days. The school library must be 
a vital and significant thing in the lives of our stu- 
dents. If it remain a mere collection of musty and 
dusty “Disobedient Orphans” and “O’Higgins’s 
Histories”, then it fails. We must keep our school 
libraries constantly replenished with the best cur- 
rent literature; the best current Catholic books must 
be available to our pupils; the best Catholic papers 
and magazines, where good critical book reviews 
may be found must be on the reading table. Our 
text books, not alone in the English classes, but in 
every other, must be carefully chosen according to 
their treatment of Catholic matters. The book in 
the school is a vital factor. 
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MY FRIEND HAMLET. 
By Brother Gabriel, F. S. C., B. A., M. Sc. 


I have never been able to think of Hamlet as a 
mere character of drama. On the contrary, he has 
ever been to me a real, living personality—a friend 
whose acquaintance begins long before the period 
that Shakespeare chronicles in his great tragedy, 
even to the time when as a boy he played with 
Yorick, the court jester, and aided him by his quick 
wit to “set the table on a roar”. I can fancy him 
as a youth, keen at sports, a brilliant scholar in the 
University of Wittenberg, a soldier and a courtier, 

“The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers,” 

in fact, the idol of the Danish court. 

Though extremely popular, he has but few inti- 
mate friends and of these Horatio is his “soul’s 
choice”. He can take his part in all the gay amuse- 
ments of the court but prefers to be alone where he 
can give free scope to his strong, innate propensity 
for thought. Wrapt up as he is in his ideal world, 
peopled by books and fancy, he knows nothing of 
that real, physical world, of that world of intrigue 
and sham; coming into contact with it only in sea- 
sons of vacation and that for a short time. In those 
days college life was a real business and found in 
the prince a faithful exponent. 

Suddenly this ideal world lies shattered at his feet 
and he is ushered with terrible abruptness into real- 
ities in which his former experiences are powerless 
to help him. He is summoned home in haste from 
the University of Wittenberg—his father, whom he 
idolized, has died suddenly, even mysteriously. So 
exceptional, in fact, is the condition of the late 
king’s body that the interment has to take place be- 
fore his son’s arrival. It is the first shock in a life 
which has passed so smoothly. However, others 
soon follow. Scarcely a month elapses before the 
gay life of the court is resumed. His mother seems 
to have found another object for her love—even 
disgraces herself by an “o’er hasty marriage” with 
his much-hated uncle. This unexpected event 
causes the young prince to “doubt some foul play” 
—suspicions which are soon confirmed by an appari- 
tion of his deceased father divulging all the particu- 
lars of his unnatural death. 

Bewildered, he stands helpless before a “sea of 
troubles” whose every wave threatens to overwhelm 
him. It is only the “dread of something after 
death” which deters him from putting an end to 
it all. He feels that the world is “out of joint” and 
that it has become his God-given mission to set it 
right. 

What a task lies before him! A mere college 
graduate, inexperienced in the diplomacy of the 
court, ignorant of the ways of the world and pre- 
vented from decided action by a too philosophic 
mind, he is expected to cope with the crafty Polo- 
nius and the unscrupulous Claudius. He must re- 
venge his father’s “foul and most unnatural mur- 
der”, redeem his mother from a life of shame and, 
hardest of all, sever those strong cords of love that 
mutually bind him to a nymph of exceeding physi- 
cal and spiritual beauty, “the fair Ophelia”. 

In this dilemma, his fertile mind suggests the 
course of madness—a madness that is feigned to 
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suit his purpose. On this point, much has been said. 
However, the generally accepted opinion seems to 
be that Hamlet makes use of this exterior as a cam- 
ouflage behind which to mask his schemes. Certain 
it is, that Shakespeare did not intend it to be true 
insanity. Would it not be preposterous to think of 
him attempting to build his masterpiece around a 
creature deprived of that quality which makes of 
man the “paragon of animals; infinite in faculty, 
angelic in action, and godlike in apprehension?” 
However, it must be admitted that there are mo- 
ments in his life when, overcome by the sudden 
turn of events, he works himself up to a pitch where 
the tension snaps and he can scarcely be held ac- 
countable for his acts. Some author has described 
his madness—and, I think, very much to the point 
—as “intermittent compound-confusional insanity, 
involving morbid emotional and mental disturbance 
consequent upon shock”. He admits to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern that “he has bad dreams”, 
whatever may be interpreted by these. 

His struggles with the innumerable problems 
which confront him present many interesting topics. 
Such for example are: his veneration for his mother, 
his love for Ophelia, his relations with Laertes, and 
his hatred for Claudius and his state Counsellor. 

Gertrude has ever been his ideal of womanhood, 
as a mother always is to a deserving son. How is 
it possible that she has fallen so low? How could 
she, who but a few months ago hung on his father 

“As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on,” 
suddenly 
“On this fair mountain leave to feed 
And batten on this moor”? 
Was she a party to his father’s murder or did she 
know of it? Thus he moralizes, and his soul is torn 
with anguish for although his idol has crumbled 
before him, he still loves the ruins even to the ex- 
tent of veneration. It is pitiful to see him trying to 
make her understand and that without entirely 
throwing off his mask. “He speaks daggers but 
uses none.” If she is harsh to him he endures it 
and when she shows a spark of repentance, com- 
plaining that he “has cleft her heart in twain,” he 
pleads with her to 
“Throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half.” 

Hopeful that he has touched her conscience, he 
throws his arms around her with a.love and earnest- 
ness that would have moved a heart of stone and 
explains that he has been “cruel only to be kind”. 
Then, with a fond good-night, he leaves her 

“to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge.” 
He has shown her the course—‘Repent what’s past, 
avoid what is to come’—but will she follow it? 
Alas his hopes are crushed! Poor Gertrude, she is 
more deserving of our pity than our scorn. She 
may have resolved but—“frailty, thy name is wom- 
an”—her “stronger guilt defeats her strong intent.” 

His mother’s fall has undermined his confidence 
in the whole human race—‘Man delights him no 
more, no, nor woman neither.” Ophelia alone 
stands like a lily in an “unweeded garden that has 
grown to seed.” But is she honest? Can she be 
superior to his mother? That he still loves her, and 
that ardently, is never to be doubted. Indeed, 
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“forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up his sum”. 
Has he not called her his “soul’s idol”? Yea, in his 
last letter he has pledged his love— 
“Doubt thou the stars are fire, 

Doubt that the sun doth move, 

Doubt truth to be a liar, 

But never doubt I love.” 
But now it must all cease. It is no longer compat- 
ible with his work—he is too busy now for love. 
In the hope of helping her to forget him and wish- 
ing to bear the dual wound in his own heart, he 
endeavors to render himself unworthy of her affec- 
tion by feigned insanity and gruff remarks. When, 
later, in the graveyard scene, he finds that this very 
course, coupled with the unintentional and unfor- 
tunate murder of her father, has deprived her at 
once of reason and of life, he becomes frantic. There 
is no need now to conceal the truth and in a whirl- 
wind of passion he protests the sincerity of his love. 

The quarrel which ensues is the first shadow to 
darken the otherwise friendly relations that have 
always existed between Loertes and Hamlet. How- 
ever, they have never been intimate associates— 
their lots having been cast for the most part in vast- 
ly different environments. Laertes is a product of 
Parisian life and has become much imbued with its 
vivacity, while Hamlet has yielded largely to the 
phlegmatic influence of the German temperament. 
Yet, albeit their natures were becoming more and 
more opposed, they could have long remained with- 
in the pale of friendship had not misfortune and in- 
trigue precipitated an untimely climax. 

Taking advantage of Laertes’ burning desire for 
the revenge of his father’s death and of the incident 
which occurred at the burial of Ophelia, Claudius 
plans the consummation of his designs. With 
“witchcraft of his wit—O wicked wit that has the 
power so to seduce”—he poisons the unsuspecting 
mind of Laertes. A game is planned in which 
Laertes, “though almost against his conscience”, 
requites his supposed enemy with a foil unbated and 
anointed with poison. Hamlet, perceiving that the 
thrust has made a wound too keen for a bated point, 
suspects foul play. Then follows one of those wild 
and whirling moments in which he passes over the 
border line of insanity. Enraged, he strikes the 
foil from his opponent’s hand, forces him to ex- 
change hilts and punishes him with his own treach- 
ery. Then, learning that the point is poisoned and 
that “the king’s to blame”, he accomplishes in a 
moment that which he has delayed so long—the re- 
venge of his father’s death. 

And now, his passion ended, reason reasserts it- 
self. Turning toward the prostrate Laertes, he be- 
holds in him the semblance of his own cause. They 
are both innocent victims of the ambitions of others. 
Alas! it is only on the brink of eternity that the 
truth is known and friendship is restored. Realiz- 
ing that he has been made an agent for the king’s 
malice, Laertes begs Hamlet to “exchange forgive- 
ness with him.” Fortified by a reassurance that 
flows bounteously from the noble heart of the prince, 
he passes to the great beyond, to 

“The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 
(Continued on Page 128) 


SHAKESPEARE’S DUAL PERSONALITY. 
The year of 1923 marks the tercentenary of the publication of 
the first folio of the works of William Shakespeare. 
By Rev. S. A. Blackmore, S. J. 
(Continued from May Issue) 

Commentators maintain that in his time Shakespeare 
had few equals in the range of diversified attainments. 
Whole volumes have been written to prove his knowledge 
of true and fabulous history. One author shows his 
familiarity with the Bible, another writes to establish his 
agreement with Aristotle. His knowledge of the French, 
Spanish and Italian languages has led Armitage Brown 
to conclude that he must have travelled abroad, for his 
acquaintance with those tongues is more intimate than 
what is usually acquired in mere pastime. No one can 
gather proofs of his extensive reading without finding 
him well versed in a vast field of literature. Mental 
powers of the highest order, as memory, judgment, im- 
agination, association, attention or abstraction, which are 
all included in the Divine gift of poetry, enabled him to 
comprehend with ease what other minds acquire only by 
studious effort. Hence we may partly conceive what an 
insatiable appetite for knowledge stirred such an intellect 
and enabled it to retain 

“All pressures past, 
That youth and observation topied there.” 

His immense vocabulary far exceeding that of Milton, and 
Bacon, and in fact any other English writer, is an index 
of his omnivorous reading and retentive memory. In his 
copiousness and range of language he appears still more 
remarkable from the circumstance that dramatic composi- 
tion demands the utmost brevity. In his dramas he gives 
us better historical sketches than any historian, and, if at 
times he be deficient in exactness, it must not be for- 
gotten that in his day chronicles, and these uncritical, 
were the only source of information. An instance is his 
erroneous characterization of Joan La Pucelle, whose 
story he knew only from the biased national chronicles 
of Hollinshed. 

The illiterate appearance of five authentic signatures, 
all written towards the close of Shakespeare’s life, is an- 
other argument for the Baconian Theorists. It is voiced 
by Mr. George Greenwood: “How could the actor, who 
was hardly able to write his own name commit to paper 
the hundreds of thousands of lines contained in a com- 
plete edition of the plays and poems?” Here again is a 
conclusion based on a mere assumption. If many learned 
men, since the poet’s day have left script that is scarcely 
legible, are we warranted to conclude that they could 
scarcely write? The fact is that they write much and 
rapidly. 

But we must premise what Shakespeare himself has said 
upon chirography. In Hamlet he tells us that to write a 
plain hand was, in his time, a characteristic of clerks or 
scribes, and held beneath the dignity of a gentleman: 

I sat me down 
Devised a new commission, wrote it fair; 
I once did hold it as our statists do 
A baseness to write fair, and labored much 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service.—Act V. Sc. ii. 

As the argument is, however, of a sort which appeals 
very much to the untrained eye, and to the rough-and- 
ready judgment of the average reader, it is well to pre- 
sent it refutation both from the negative and positive side. 

The so-called autographs of the poet, as seen in modern 
print, are on account of the fading ink very poor repre- 
sentations. Such is the judgment of eminent Shakes- 
pearean critics. Rev. Herbert Thurston, S. J., testifies: 
“After comparing the facsimiles with the originals, I do 
not hesitate to say that they are utterly misleading. The 
glaring contrast of black smudges and dead white paper 
produced by the ordinary photographic line-block gives 
no suggestion of the finer lines and faded ink of the orig- 
inals, so that the result is in fact a caricature.” How 
unscrupulous or at least haw heedless are those repro- 
ductions may be seen by anyone who will notice that in 
reproducing the autograph in Shakespeare’s will, the word 
The belonging to the bottom line of the document itself, 
has been added to the last part of the poet’s signature 
as if it formed a part of the same. Three of his auto- 
graphs now almost obliterated were penned at the very 
close of his life ,and bear as is usual in such cases signs 
of infirm health. The other two were inscribed cross- 
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wise on a narrow strip of parchment which made it diffi- 
cult to write naturally or at ease . These autographs, says 
critics, are in no way inconsistent with the belief that 
the actor in early and middle life wielded his pen with 
perfect facility. They indicate, if anything, that he was 
an hurried but not an illiterate writer. 

This fact, it seems, has been settled for all time, by 
Dr. Charles W. Wallace, a most eminent paleographer. 
After many years o fresearch in State Records in Lon- 
don, he found that few men in Shakespeare’s day wrote 
any other hand than a modified Gothic, now known as 
Old English. Unlike our modern Roman script of smooth- 
ly gliding graceful curves, it was rough and heavy and 
highly angular with tall upward and downward strokes. 
Hence, concludes Dr. Wallace, those who from their own 
use of the more legible Roman script think that Shakes- 
peare wrote illegibly or ignorantly, simply reveal their 
own ignorance of the less legible modified Gothic which 
was in common use in hs day. After examining many 
manuscripts of the sixteenth century, Dr. Wallace found 
sufficient proof that the poet write as fluently and legibly 
as most of his contemporaries. 

The formidable position of the Doctor becomes more 
evident if we but consider the absurdities arising from the 
supposition that Shakespeare could not write his own 
name. If so, why do not the Baconians explain how the 
poet became the virtual leader of the dramatic company 
to which he belonged? In a legal document of 1599 which 
was discovered by Dr. Wallace, we find the newly built 
Globe theatre described by the commissioners as “being 
in the occupation of William Shakespeare and others”. 
Now we know from other documents that he was not the 
principal lessee,, yet those commissioners call the Globe 
Shakespeare’s Theatre, because in their own as well as 
in popular estimation he was regarded as the most con- 
siderable person connected therewith. 

Again, two years later, in another legal document “Rich- 
ard Burbage and Wiliam Shakespeare, gentlemen” are 
mentioned as tenants of the same playhouse. Thus the 
poet, says Dr. Wallace, and the great actor of his plays 
overshadow the rest of the company, and even men who 
conducted the business affairs of the Globe Theatre. But 
how shall the Baconians explain the inexplicable: that 
a man who could scarceiy write his name, nor had capital 
to invest, nor was a brilliant actor could thus rise after 
a few years to eminence in the dramatic world? The sole 
explanation is the fact, which his contemporaries never 
doubted, that he was the playwright of kis company. 
How great was his advantage in combining in himself the 
mimetic and dramatic art is attested by the comedies of 
Moliere. 

His earlier work was that of adaptation. Copywright 
was unknown in Elizabethan times, and, in consequence, 
Shakespearean found rich material in many unsuccessful 
plays. For other dramatists, like Greene, though of uni- 
versity honors, produced dramatic failures, and of these 
his poetic eye perceived the latent possibilities, and his 
genius enobled him to rebuild and quicken them into life. 
Hence, their bitter invectives against the factotum from 
Stratford. “This historic fact of his adaptation of other 
plays is surely destructive of the fallacy that he was too 
illiterate to commit a play to writing. Were he such, 
would the astute Francis Bacon select him to be the 
dummy in whom, as they say, he would mask his own 
literary indiscretions.” Secret illiteracy was impossible 
in Elizabethan days. There were then no typewritten 
copies nor acting editions of plays. Manuscripts were in 
the handwriting of the dramatists, and these in the case 
of Shakespeare were often handled by Ben Jonson, his 
intimate friend, as well as by his fellow actors, and they 
could not be deceived. Furthermore, if as an actor he 
were unable to write and to copy out his part before he 
learned it, all his fellow players would have known the 
remarkable fact . Further, it is impossible they should 
not know if the Factotum from Stratford were an ignor- 
amus in classical learning in which so many of them were 
well versed. Moreover, if Shakespeare were but the mask 
of Bacon, it is incredible that no hint of the truth should 
have leaked out among his intimate companions, and still 
more incredible that seven years after his death, when it 
was no longer necessary to keep up the fiction, they 
should gather together his manuscript plays and publish 
them as the work of Shakespeare. In that First Folio of 
1623 his fellow actors commend his dramatic powers and 
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his fluency in writing— 
Who as he was a happy imitator of Nature, was 
a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and hand 
went together; and what he thought, he uttered with 
that easiness that we have scarce received from him 
a blot in his papers.” 
This testimony of intimate friends is confirmed by a for- 
tunate discovery in the British Museum of a manuscript 
play called Sir Thomas More. It contains an insertion of 
an entirely new scene in different handwriting on three 
sides of a separate sheet of foolscap. These two leaves 
of MS. Harleian 7368 in the Museum, say expert Shakes- 
pearean critics are the original draft written by the hand 
of the great dramatist himself. Their judgment is based 
on much internal evidence. The plot of the drama cen- 
ters round a popular disturbance which broke out in the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII. The one scene 
highly descriptive of the insurrection was very objection- 
able to the public censors, and its enforced delection 
robbed the play of its dramatic point. To save it, Shakes- 
peare, it seems, was called upon to write another substitu- 
tion. The script verifies the affirmation of his fellow 
actors as expressed in the above citation. 


Again argue the Baconians, Shakespeare if author of the 
plays would have published them under his name, since 
it was to his advantage to claim them for his own. These 
Theorists, though familiar with the modern law of copy- 
right, and with the practices of modern authors and pub- 
lishers, and managers of dramatic companies, seem 
wholly ignorant of other conditions prevalent in the poet’s 
day. Then any literary production was at the mercy of 
every piratical publisher; for no law of copyright existed. 
Moreover, “Shakespeare like his fellow dramatists,” says 
the Cambridge History of English Literature, “wrote for 
the stage and not for publication. The playwright’s sole 
ambition was to see his play on the stage. Hardly any 
drama was published by its author without some apology. 
All rights to a play, when sold to an acting company, were 
legally surrendered, and the author’s interest in it ceased. 
On the other hand companies refrained from publication. 
They sought by this means to increase their profit from 
their performance.” Thus Thomas Heywood speaks of 
some of his plays being still “retained in the hands of cer- 
tain actors who think it against their peculiar profit to 
have them come into print.” 


Hence, we see why Shakespeare in the actual manage- 
ment of the Globe gave no thought to the publication of 
his works for the benefit of the general reader. Their 
imprint would obviously lessen attendance at his theatre. 
Wholly intent upon the entertainment of his audience his 
sole care was to furnish copy for Burbage, the famous 
tragedian of his company. When on retiring from the 
stage in 1611, he disposed of his theatre and his plays, he 
thereby lost all rights of reproduction and publication 
Soon after his retirement to New Place, the managers of 
the Globe meditated a complete edition of his work under 
his supervision, the enterprise was unfortunately impeded 
by his untimely death. 

Our second reply is that his authorship was well pro- 
claimed even in his day. It was published to the audiences 
that crowded to his theatre to witness the enactment of 
his plays. It was published to the world in the many 
piratical editions which were printed in his life time, for 
their title page bore his name as author. He was already 
famous as a dramatist when he became a part-owner of 
the theatre of which he was actor and playwright; and 
his jealous rivals lampooned him for stealing and adapting 
their plays. He was publicly recognized as the author 
of the works that bear his name by contemporary drama- 
tists, as Ben Jonson, Heywood, and his fellow actors, 
Heminge and Condell. Meres, a graduate of Cambridge, 
in his Palladia Tamia of 1598 styles Shakespeare “the 
greatest man of letters of his day, and the most excellent 
in both comedy and tragedy, rivalling the fame of Seneca 
in the one kind and of Plautus in the other.” In the same 
volume he mentions the six comedies and the six tragedies 
of Shakespeare, which he had seen enacted. Of con- 
temporary poets who wrote verses in praise of The Bard 
of Avon, we recall Barnfield, Freeman, Davis and Weaver. 
When after his death, fellow actors published his works 
in a folio edition Ben Jonson, his intimate friend, prefaced 
it with a poem from which we can cite but a few lines: 
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“To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book, and fame; 

While I confess they writings to be such, 

As neither man, nor muse can praise too much. 


Sweet swan of Avon! What a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 
And take those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James! 
But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there! 
Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage, 
Or influence chide or cheer, the drooping stage.” 
Like Ben Jonson many others of Shakespeare’s own 
day wrote memorial verses in appreciation of his genius 
and glorious works. Without quoting them, suffice it to 
say that all are glowing tributes to a man whom they 
knew, whom all London knew as William Shakespeare, 
the actor, dramatist and poet, whom Elizabeth and James 
had honored, and whom all England mourned. 
Shakespeare as well as other dramatists of his day had, 
as we have seen, very cogent reasons for not publishing 
his plays for the reading public, but those reasons did 
not apply to his poems. These according to all eminent 
literary critics bear such an accumulation of evidence, both 
internal and external as to prove against all contradiction 
that the poems and the plays were penned by one and the 
same author. It is of course impossible to enter here upon 
this evidence, but we may cite a few undoubted facts. It 
was only after four years of pronounced success as a 
dramatist that Shakespeare made his first appeal to the 
world of readers by the publication of his Venus and 
Adonis in 1593, and of Lucrece in 1594. They had long 
been in private circulation in manuscript among his 
friends. In 1598 Francis Meres in his Palladia Tamia 
speaks of them as “sugared sonnets among his friends.” 
Though thus far Shakespeare had been known as a prom- 
ising actor and successful playwright, he had not given 
to the press a single line of his dramatic compositions; 
and the appearance of his poetic tales took the literati by 
surprise, and roused in the reading public an unqualified 
enthusiasm. His publisher was Richard Field, a fellow 
tovansman, who as a staunch friend, had given him useful 
aid and encouragement on his first arrival in London. The 
published poems bore the full signature of William Shake- 
speare with a dedication to his patron the young Earl of 
Southhampton. ‘They met at once with a glowing wel- 
come on all sides, as may be seen from ‘the verses oi 
Richard Barnfield (1598), a poet of some lyric powers: 
“And Shakespeare thou, whose honey-flowing vein, 
Pleasing the world, thy praises doth obtain, 
Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece, sweet and chaste, 
Thy name in Fame’s immortal Book have placed, 
Live ever you, at least in Fame live ever: 
Well may the body die but Fame dies never.” 
(To be continued in September Issue) 


LOOKING AHEAD—For the Drawing Teacher. 
By Mary E. Partridge. 

This article is designed to assist those teachers 
who have the direction of drawing classes and who 
do not feel satisfied with the results they are get- 
ting. Sometimes the conditions under which draw- 
ing lessons must be given are so very difficult that 
ordinary methods are quite useless, often it happens 
that supplies are inadequate, materials not satisfac- 
tory, models impossible to procure, and the teacher 
handicapped by a conscious inaptitude for the work 
or by lack of previous training. Any or all of these 
causes may work hayoc to success, and may so com- 
pletely discourage the teacher as to implant in her 
mind an actual dread of the drawing period. All 
this can be remedied by foresight and energy. 

No matter what year of work is being handled 
there are a number of things that ought to be done, 
during vacation, in preparation for the work of the 
coming year. The teacher should consider how 
many pupils will probably compose the next year’s 


class, and do some planning in advance. 

In the first place it is well to think about supplies. 
It is worth while to order what is wanted in good 
time. Almost any printing establishment can give 
you oak-tag, two-ply kid finish stock in white and 
colors, and a good gray craft wrapping paper in a 
heavy weight. They will cut it in any size you 
wish: 6x9, 9x12, etc. They also carry poster papers. 
These are the usual qualities for water-color and 
construction work. Cheaper grades come in lighter 
weights. Figure on two sheets of paper, at most, 
for each child per lesson. Order one third lighter 
weight practice paper for pencil and crayon work, 
one third good weight white, and the other third 
colored, cross-section, and oak-tag, etc. 

The American Crayon Company at Sandusky, 
Ohio, will gladly send samples of their hard and 
soft wax and chalk crayons, as well as water-color 
paints. They will put up boxes in any shades you 
wish to select. These supplies are standard. They 
are the well-known Prang colors. 

If possible, secure a set of wooden models of the 
cube, sphere, hemisphere, cylinder, pyramid, cone, 
triangular and square prisms. Get the large size, 
and one set will be enough for a large roomful of 
children to see. 

Get the clipping habit. Save the backs of the 
childrens’ tablets and mount all the good drawings 
of trees, animals, child poses, and conventional de- 
sign you can find. Get the children to help with 
this. Have them watch the advertising parts of 
magazines for good pictures—even for little scenes 
with a house and a tree, moonlight on water, and 
anything that can be copied by ambitious little peo- 
ple. Occasionally, when variety is needed, to pass 
such a collection rapidly to a class brings surprising 
results. It is especially convenient to have Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, and other sea- 
sonable designs kept assorted and ready to use as 
suggestions for special work to be done before these 
interesting occasions. Simple sentences and verses 
are easily copied from cards and postals, so even 
these second-hand treasures are worth collecting 
and keeping. 

If you have never been able to display objects for 
freehand drawing, you should provide a display 
shelf. Such a shelf, or shadow-box, can be made by 
any boy who knows how to use a hammer and a 
saw. Lay on the floor two new boards about five 
feet long, and as wide as you can afford. They 
ought to be 12 inches wide at least. Leave a crack 
an eighth of an inch wide between them and hinge 
them together so that they will fold over each other 
when you want to set the contrivance aside. With 
a yard-stick rule draw lines across the two boards 
(after they are hinged together) every six inches, 
beginning at 27 inches from one end, and along 
these lines bore holes with the quarter-inch auger- 
bit about two inches from each side of each board. 
Then the shelf piece must be sawed square and a 
six-inch strip of board nailed across under the edge 
of two adjoining sides of the shelf. Then lay the 
shelf so that the supporting strip is against two of 
the holes and square across one long side piece. 
send the hinges up till the other side piece fits to 
the adjoining side of the shelf, and through the 
holes run a pencil and mark heavily. Turn over and 
mark through the other holes. Then bore where 
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these markings are found on the supporting strip. 
Four hardwood wooden pegs must be whittled to 
fit these holes snugly. When inserted through both 
outside boards and shelf-understrip, the shelf will 
stand securely at the height you may desire. The 
whole thing will be improved if you can give it two 
or three coats of white or light gray paint. 

If you cannot arrange to display several still-life 
studies at the same time (where classes are large) 
be sure to select for objects to draw only such as 
are large and of well-defined outline. It is well to 
give to each individual pupil such an object as a 
leaf to study, rather than display a single specimen 
before the class. With flowers, either give to each 
child a specimen, or else select something large and 
simple to mass, such as a tulip, hollyhock, chrysan- 
themum, etc. It is well to have colored pictures of 
the flower you wish to study, for it helps the pupil 
to get the idea of representation in the plane to see 
examples that are effective. 

Gather all you can in the way of suggestive ma- 
terial, Drawings in outline, such as can readily be 
prepared by tracing in Hecktograph ink on good 
bond paper and printing off on a Duplicator, give 
valuable practice in coloring. Designs, all ready to 
lay on the color, prepared in this way make the 
drawing period pass pleasantly and profitably. This 
gives a real impulse to original work. 

Do not begrudge the children the use of me- 
chanical means, where such means would be legiti- 
mate for an adult. Show them how to trace and to 
print off from a reversed trace. Teach them to 
understand and use the ruler, and therefore plan to 
provide each child with ruler and compass, if pos- 
sible. - 

Realize that drawing is an important thing. Noth- 
ing trains the eye and hand as drawing does. Draw- 
ing has a place in mathematics and in all of the 
experimental sciences. It needs careful preparation 
on the part of the teacher, and that preparation often 
extends to the actual labor of giving a start on a 
problem to each individual in the class. 

To teach drawing successfully it is not necessary 
to be an artist. The one thing that is necessary is 
that the teacher should know what she wishes her 
class to do and be able to dictate clearly and exact- 
ly just what steps must be taken in order to com- 
plete the problem. She must be able to follow in 
logical order the means to the end. She must in- 
sist on each child’s doing exactly as directed, genius 
or stupidity to the contrary not-with- standing. Good 
discipline counts for more than artistic ability when 
results are summed up. Anyone can teach drawing 
successfully who is willing to work for results by 
making the problem for each lesson as clear and as 
simple. as a lesson in spelling or arithmetic. 


In a few years the children now under your charge will 
be out in the midst of some storm center of work or 
thought. Will they be prepared to keep their balance, 
to preserve a level head in a seemingly mad world? Are 
you cultivating in them the power to resist temptation, 
the ability to know it when it whispers so attractively? 
Are you training the boys and girls to say “No” and 
“Yes” at the proper times and with the requisite amount 
of emphasis? 

An education that does not develop power to resist 
temptation is false and dangerous. The untrained hand 
is an unskilful and almost useless member of the body, 
but untrained will and nrisguided conscience mean mental 
and spiritual wrecks. 
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According to the Requirements of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


COMPENDIUM OF FIRST YEAR ACADEMIC 
Third Article of the Series. 
By Sister M. John Berchmans, O. S. U. 


BISHOPS. 


The bishops are the successors of the Apostles, and are 
placed by Divine law over the individual churches which 
they govern with ordinary authority under the authority 
of the Roman Pontiff. Ordinary jurisdiction is that which 
is ipso facto attached to an office; delegated jurisdiction, 
that which is committed to a person. 

Two Classes of Bishops With Regard to the Power of 
Jurisdiction. 

1. Diocesan Bishops, who have jurisdiction in the ter- 
ritories over which they have been placed by the Sover- 
eign Pontiff. 

2. Titular Bishops, who bear the title of a diocese, but 
have no jurisdiction over it. Formerly they were called 
“Episcopus in partibus infidelium” that is in the lands of 
the unbelievers, but the Sacred Congregation of the Pro- 
paganda, by its circular letter, March 3, 1882, abolished 
the expression “in partibus infidelium”, and now bishops 
appointed to such a see, are merely called a “Titular 
Bishop”. 

The Consistorial Congregation, which has the Roman 
Pontiff as Prefect, appoints bishops, coadjutors, and aux- 
liiary, and examines the reports of the bishops on the 
state and condition of their respective dioceses. A bishop 
who is independent of any metropolitan is called an 
exempt bishop. Religious who become bishops are sub- 
ject to the pope alone, and not to the superiors of their 
order; they may reside in any house of their order, but 
have neither active nor passive voice in the affairs of the 
order. Before a person is elevated to the episcopate, 
proof must be furnished in the manner prescribed by the 
Holy See that the individual is worthy. 

Requisites Necessary in a Candidate for the Episcopate. 

1. He must be born of legitimate wedlock. 

2. He must be at least thirty years of age. 

3. He must be ordained priest for at least five years. 

4. He must be of good character, have solid piety, zeal 
for souls prudence and the other qualifications to govern 
the diocese about which their is question. 

5. He must be a doctor or licentiate in theology or 
Canon Law in an institution of learning approved by the 


Holy See. 
SELECTION OF BISHOPS. 

By a decree of July 25, 1916, the Holy See inaugurated 
a new method of selecting bishops for the United States. 
According to this method, about the begnniing of Lent 
every second year, begnning from 1917, each bishop is to 
send to his archbishop, the names of one or two persons 
whom he believes from long-continued intercourse to be 
suitable for the episcopal office. He may name persons 
who do not belong to his diocese or even province. To 
aid the bishops, and the archbishop in their selection, they 
are first to ask their diocesan consultors and permanent 
rectors individually, and under the strictest obligation of 
secrecy to suggest a worthy candidate. When the arch- 
bishop has received the names, he adds his own choice, 
and then having compiled an alphabetical list of the can- 
didates proposed, he sends it to each of his suffragans, so 
that they can discreetly inquire about the nominees. No 
bishop may allow any one except the archbishop to know 
what persons are on his list. After Easter the bishops of 
the province meet privately and discuss the merits of the 
priests who have been listed, paying particular attention 
to their age, administrative ability, learning, virtue, and 
loyalty to the Holy See. After they have eliminated those 
who are opposed unanimously they vote on the remain- 
ing candidates in alphabetical order. The archbishop votes 
first, and secrecy is observed by all. The archbishop and 
a bishop acting as Secretary, then counts the ballots in 
presence of the others, and the result is noted in writing. 
A record of the proceedings, including the balloting must - 
be drawn up by the secretary, and after being read aloud 
by the archbishop, must be signed by all. A copy sim- 
ilarly signed is sent to the Consistorial Congregation, 
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through the Apostolic Delegate, while the original is kept 
in the archiepiscopal archives for a year, after which it 
must be destroyed. The decree of 1916 invited the bishops 
to communicate with the Holy See between these biennial 
meetings, if they think it advisable to give any further 
information about candidates. All this procedure is mere- 
ly to assist the Holy See, which remains free to select any 
person to fill a vacancy, even one whose name is not on 
the list. 
Coadjutor Bishops. 

A coadjutor is usually granted to a bishop personally, 
with the right of succession, but sometimes one is granted 
to a see. If the bishop is entirely incapicated, the coad- 
jutor has all his rights and duties unless limited by the 
letters of appointment; otherwise he has only what the 
bishop allows him. 

A coadjutor granted to a see may exercise all exclu- 
sively episcopal powers within his territory, except the 
conferring of sacred ordination; in other matters, he may 
act only as far as the Holy See of the bishop authorizes 
him. 

Coadjutors enter into their office canonically by show- 
ing their apostolic letters to the bishop; if they have the 
right of succession, or have been grant to a see, they must 
exhibit the letters to the chapter also. 

No coadjutor should absent himself from the diocese, 
except during his vacation, for more than a short time 
without the bishop’s leave. On the bishop’s death, the 
coadjutor with the right of succession immediately be- 
comes the diocesan ordinary, provided he has taken canon- 
ical possession. A coadjutor granted to a see retains his 
office during a vacancy. 

An Auxiliary Bishop is one who is appointed as coad- 
jutor to a residential bishop on account of age, ill-health, 
or the multiplicity of matters requiring episcopal atten- 
tion. The auxiliary bishop does not enjoy the right of 
succession, his office terminating on the death of the Bish- 
op whom he was appointed to help, unless it is stated 
otherwise in the Apostolic Letters of appointment. A 
bishop elect, before he is instituted, must make a profes- 
sion of faith and swear fidelity to the pope in presence 
of the Holy Father or of his delegate. 

RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF DIOCESAN 

BISHOPS. 

1. A diocesan bishop has the right and the duty to gov- 
ern the diocese in spiritual affairs as well as in temporal, 
and hence his power is threefold, legislative, judicial, and 
coercive with the obligation of exercising these powers 
according to the laws of the Sacred Canons. 

The legislative power of the bishop consists in watch- 
ing over the common law of the Church. He may further- 
more make new decrees in matters which the Common 
Law has overlooked, or left undetermined, for in that case 
an episocpal decree is not against but beyond the law. 
For example ,the Common Law of the Church ordains in 
a general way that children should be brought to church 
for baptism as soon as possible. Here the bishop may de- 
termine the precise time. 

The judiciary power of the bishop extends to all eccles- 
iastical matters brought before his court, which are not 
specially reserved to the Holy See. Outside of these re- 
served cases, bishops are judges-in-ordinary of the first 
instance, and therefore every diocesan bishop must estab- 
lish a diocesan court, and finish cases brought before him 
within the time prescribed by law. The bishop may re- 
serve cases to himself. 

The coercive power of a bishop consists in inflicting 
ecclesiastical penalties on such as are contumaciously de- 
linquent. 

The administrative power of a bishop makes him the 
dispenser and steward of all church property within his 
jurisdiction. 

Since it is an established principle of Christian ethics, 
that whereever there is a right possessed by one person, 
there is a corresponding duty in others to respect that 
right, it follows that since the diocesan bishop has the 
right to make laws for his diocese, there is a correspond- 
ing duty on Catholics in the diocese to obey and respect 
these laws, and if they violate them to be subject to the 
penalties laid down by the bishop. For example, a bishop 
makes the law in his diocese that all priests in the diocese 
are to refuse absolution to parents who send their chil- 
dren to the public school, without having first obtained 
permission to do so from the bishop, all Catholics in that 


diocese must obey that law, or take the penalty of being 
refused absolution, and neither parents nor any one else 
can say that the bishop has no right to command them 
under penalty of committing a grave sin, where they are 
to educate their children, for the bishop has the obligation 
of protecting the faith of the flock committed to his care, 
and this he does by insisting that children attend schools 
where they will be taught their religion, which teaching 
will result in the practice of their religion through life, 
and secure their eternal salvation in the next. This is 
evident from the commission given to the Apostles and 
their lawful successors, the bishops of the Catholic Church, 
by these words of our Blessed Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ: “Go ye therefore, teach ye all nations whatsoever 
I have commanded you, and behold I am with you all 
days even to the consummation of the world,” “He that 


— you hears Me, and he that despises you despises 
e.” 


2. The laws of the bishop begin to bind immediately 


when promulgated, unless he provides otherwise in the 
same laws. The manner of promulgation is determined 
by the bishop himself. 

3. The bishop can everywhere in his diocese exercise 
the pontifical functions even in exempt places. To exer- 
cise the pontificals means to perform these functions, in 
which according to the laws of the liturgy, the use of the 
pontifical insignia of the crozier and the mitre is demanded. 

4. The bishop may not be absent from his diocese more 
than two or at most three months, either continuous or 
interrupted. 

5. The bishop should not be absent from the cathedral 
church in Advent, Lent, on Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
Corpus Christi, except for grave and urgent reasons. He 
must apply Holy Mass for the people of his diocese on 
all Sundays and holidays of obligation, also on those sup- 
pressed. 

_6. Every diocesan bishop is required to make the “Ad 
limina” visit to the Holy Father every five years, except 
the bishops living outside of Europe, who have permission 
to make it every ten years, in order to make a report of 
the state of their dioceses. 

_ 7. The bishop must visit his entire diocese at least once 
in five years, either in person, or through his vicar gen- 
eral, or another priest. If he neglects to make the visita- 
tion, the archbishop has the right to interfere, after the 
Holy See has first judged of the case. 

8. In his own diocese, a bishop precedes all archbishops 
and bishops, except his own archbishop, Cardinals, and 
Papal Legates. 

9. Bishops may grant fifty days’ indulgence in places 
of their jurisdiction. : 

10. Bishops may erect in all churches of their diocese 
the throne with the canopy. 

11. Each bishop in his diocese must convoke a Diocesan 
Synod every ten years. 

Privileges Granted to Bishops, Both Diocesan and Titular. 

1. To celebrate with the portable altar not only in their 
own residence, but wherever they travel, and to permit 
another Mass to be celebrated at which they assist. 

_2. To celebrate on the ocean, observing due precau- 
tions. 

3. To celebrate in all churches and oratories Holy 
Mass according to their own calendar. 

4. To have the benefit’ of the personal privileged altar. 

5. To gain in their own private chapel those indul- 
gences for which the visit to a church or public place of 
worship is prescribed in the town or city where they ac- 
tually stay, which privilege is shared by their servants. 

6. To bless the people after the manner of the bishops, 
but in the City of Rome in churches only and pious in- 
stitutions and at gatherings of the faithful. 

7. To elect a confessor for themselves and their ser- 
vants who, if he should not have any jurisdiction, receives 
it by the very fact of being chosen. 

8. To preach the Word of God everywhere with at 
least the presumed consent of the local ordinary. 

9. To bless everywhere with the prescribed rites of the 
Church beads, rosaries, crosses, medals, statues, scapulars 
approved by the Holy See with all the ingences attached 
to these objects by the Holy See. 

10. To bless in churches, oratories, even in private ones, 
and other pious places the Stations of the Way of the 
Cross. 

11. To bless crucifixes with the indulgences of the Way 
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of the Cross for those who through sickness or other legit- 
imate cause, cannot make the Stations in places where 
they are erected. 

At religious services a Bishop wears a garb which is 
largely symbolical of his office and duties as ruler of part 
of the flock of Christ. 

Vestments of a Bishop. 

1. The MITRE, a tall double-pointed cap, of Eastern 
origin, used in very early times as a head-dress for kings. 
It came into use as an ecclesiastical vestment in the Roman 
Church, about the tenth century. Its two points, or horns, 
symbolize the Old and New Testaments. 

2. The ROCHET, a vestment like a sleeved surplice, 
made of white linen, usually ornamented with lace. 

3. The CHASUBLE, with the DALMATIC and 
TUNIC. When a Bishop is celebrating a Pontifical Mass, 
he wears these three vestments—the chasuble of the priest, 
the dalmatic of the deacon and the tunic of the subdeacon, 
to show that his episcopal office is the perfection of the 
various Sacred Orders. The dalmatic and tunic are made 
of this material. 

4. The CAPPA MAGNA (great cape), a long vestment 
like a cope, with a cape of silk or fur, worn at solemn 
functions. 

5. GLOVES, made of knitted silk, ornamented on the 
backs with crosses. 

6. STOCKINGS, of woven silk. 

7. SANDALS, low flat-heeled shoes. The gloves, 
stockings, and sandals vary in color according to the 
Mass, but are not used at Requiem Masses. 

8. The GREMIALE, a kind of apron, which is laid 
upon the lap of the Bishop when he is seated during a 
Mass or is conferring Sacred Orders. 

A Bishop wears a cassock that varies in color according 
to the season and the service-black with purple trimmings 
on penitential days; purple with crimson trimmings and 
a train in other seasons at the solemn functions (this is 
called a choir cassock); and a black cassock with red 
trimmings, without a train, on other occasions. 

Over his cassock he wears a short cape, called by the 
Italian name of mozzetta provided with a small hood. He 
wears a purple biretta or cap, and may also wear a small 
skull-cap, or zucchetto, of the same color. The Bishop 
has a pastoral staff, or crosier, resembling a shepherd’s 
crook, and this symbolizes his office as shepherd of the 
flock, its use goes back to the fifth century. He wears a 
pectoral cross (Latin pectus, the breats) suspended from 
a chain which is worn around his neck. This is an em- 
blem of the Christian faith. It came into use about the 
twelfth century. On the third finger of his right hand, he 
wears a large ring. Its use dates back to the sixth cen- 
tury. It was originally a signet-ring, for the impressing 
of the Bishop’s seal on documents. It signifies fidelity 
and close union with the Church. 

A Bishop is spoken of as “Right Reverend”, and is ad- 
dressed in European countries as “My Lord”; in the Unit- 
ed States, simply as “Bishop”. 

APOSTOLIC LEGATES AND MONSIGNORS. 

A Legate is a person sent by the Pope as his repre- 
sentative to a government or to the bishops and faithful 
of a country. 

Classes of Legates. 

1. Legates properly so called, who are resident am- 
bassadors of the Holy See in capitals where the papal 
government is recognized. 

2. Nuncios whose duties resemble those of Legates. 

3. Apostolic Delegates, of whom one of the most im- 
portant is the Pope’s representative in the United States. 
These have the power of judging and deciding many things 
that would ordinarily be referred to the Holy Father. 

4. Apostolic Vicars and Ablegates, sent for special pur- 
poses to various parts of the world. 

Monsignors. 

This title denotes the rank of Protonotaries Apostolic, 
who are Prelates of a lower rank than Bishops. 

The word “Prelate” is properly applied to the Pope, the 
Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, and Abbots; but certain 
other officials, having been raised by the Pope to a special 
dignity, are known as Monsignors, or Domestic Prelates, 
and are of three grades. The name of Monsignor is also 
given to a fourth grade of Protonotaries who are not Do- 
mestic Prelates. 

Members of the firsf three grades (the Domestic Pre- 
lates) have the right to use some of the vestments, etc., 
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of Bishops, and are addressed as “Right Reverend”. Those 
of the fourth class wear black, without any red or purple, 
and are entitled “Very Reverend”. Protonotaries of all 
grades are called “Monsignors”. 


PREFECTS APOSTOLIC AND VICARS APOSTOLIC. 

Prefects apostolic and vicars apostolic are governed by 
the same laws except that the Prefects Apostolic have not 
to make the canonical visit “ad limina”: the prefects take 
possession of their territory officially by exhibiting the 
decree or letters patent of the Congregation of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, the vicars by showing their apostolic 
letters, to the pro-prefect or pro-vicar of their respective 
districts. Apostolic vicars and prefects enjoy the same 
rights and faculties in their respective territories as resi- 
dential bishops in their dioceses, unless the Apostolic See 
makes reserves. Even though destitute of the episcopal 
character they may, within the limits of their own terri- 
tory, and during the time of their office, impart the bless- 
ings reserved to bishops, except the pontifical blessing 
proper, may consecrate chalices, patens, portable altars 
with oil blessed by a bishop, grant indulgences of fifty 
days, and confer the tonsore and minor orders. Blessings 
reserved to bishops are: the blessing of abbots, the dedi- 
cation and consecration of churches, the blessing and lay- 
ing of corner-stones, the blessing and reconciliation of 
cemeteries. 

Apostolic vicars and prefects may and must demand of 
all missionaries, even religious, that they show their cre- 
dentials or other letters explaining their mission, destiny, 
appointment, and deputation, and in case of refusal must 
forbid them the exercise of any ministerial functions. All 
missionaries, including exempt regulars, must ask permis- 
sion of the vicars or prefects Apostolic to exercise the 
sacred ministry. This permission should not be denied 
except in single cases and for weighty reasons. 

All missionaries belonging to (exempt) regular orders 
are subject to the jurisdiction, visitation, and correction of 
the vicar or prefect Apostolic in matters pertaining to the 
government of the mission, the care of souls, the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, the direction of schools, the 
gifts of the faithful made for the mission, and the execu- 
tion of pious legacies made in behalf of the same. 

Where there is an insufficient number of secular priests, 
the vicar or prefect may, upon having heard their supe- 
rior, compel religious, even those belonging to exempt 
orders, who are attached to the vicariate or prefecture, to 
perform pastoral work, with due regard, however, to their 
peculiar statutes, approved by the Holy See. 

Apostolic vicars and prefects are obliged to send to the 
Holy See each year a full and accurate report of their 
pastoral office and everything that touches the state of 
their vicariate or prefecture, or the missionaries, the reli- 
gious, the discipline of the people, the frequenting of 
schools, the welfare of the faithful committed to their 
care. Each vicar and prefect shall, moreover, at the end 
of each year, send to the Holy See a report on the number 
of converts, baptisms, and the annual administration of 
the Sacraments. 

Apostolic vicars and prefects must reside in the territory 
assigned to them and are not allowed to be absent there- 
from for any considerable length of time without a weighty 
and urgent reason and without having consulted the Holy 
See. They must also make a visitation of their district 
either themselves or if impeded, send another, but as is 
natural in missionary countries a wide margin is left as 
to time, since a due regard must necessarily be taken of 
distance and transportation facilities. 

As far as circumstances permit, they shall also convoke 
the principal missionaries, religious as well as secular, 
once a year, in order to learn from their experience and 
advice what may be more perfectly arranged. 

Vicars and prefects are under strict obligation to see to 
it that worthy Christian natives or inhabitants of their 
province are properly trained and raised to the priesthood. 

Vicars and Prefects who have the episcopal character, 
enjoy the same prerogatives of honor which the law grants 
to titular bishops, and like titular bishops they rank after 
residential bishops. If vicars and prefects are not conse- 
crated they are entitled, during their tenure of office and 
in their own territory only, to the insignia and privileges 
of Prothonotaries Apostolic de numero participantium, 
that is “of the number of the participating” of whom there 
are only seven, forming a College of Notaries to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and its Departments will be held at 
Cteveland, Ohio, June 25-29, 1923. The meeting is held 
under the auspices of Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., 
Bishop of Cleveland. 

The representative Catholic educators of the country, 
on account of the dangers of the present situation, look 
forward with the deepest interest to this annual meeting. 
Every arrangement has been made to insure the success 
of the Cleveland conference, and the Rt. Rev. Bishop and 
the Committee in charge, and the clergy of the diocese, 
will leave nothing undone to provide for the comfort and 
convenience of the visiting delegates. 

Headquarters 

The Hotel Cleveland will be the headquarters for the 
Association during the meeting. The various commit- 
tees can have rooms assigned to them for the holding of 
meetings on application at the hotél office. 

Places of Meeting 

The religious services will be held at St. Patrick’s 
church and the sessions of the convention will be held in 
the Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus clubrooms, 
adjoining the church. 

Sessions of the College Department will be held at St. 
Ignatius College, which is in the immediate vicinity. The 
meetings of the Conference of Religious Superiors wil! 
be held at Notre Dame Academy, Ansel Road and Su- 
perior Street. 

Committees of the Departments and Sections can ar- 
range to hold meetings at any time. 

Place to Say Mass 

Priests who desire to have a place assigned for Mass, 
may communicate with Rev. John R. Hagan, D. D., 1027 
Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


F RECEPTION 
; A reception will be given to the visiting priests and Brothers 
in the parlors of the Hotel Cleveland, Monday evening, June 25, 
8 P. M. _ Visiting delegates will be presented to the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop Schrembs, and an opportunity will be given to 
meet the clergy of the city of Cleveland. 
os RELIGIOUS SERVICES 

Religious services will be held in St. Patrick’s church, Bridge 
Ave. and Fulton Road, Tuesday, June 26, 9:30 A. M. The meet- 
ing will open with Pontifical Mass. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Schrembs will preach the sermon 
on this occasion. 








GENERAL MEETINGS 


OPENING MEETING 
Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall. 
Tuesday, June 26 
11:00 A. M.—Opening of meeting. Reading of Reports. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. 
Paper: The Catholic Parish and the Parish School. By 
the Reverend Peter C. Yorke, D. D., pastor of St. Peter’s 
church, San Francisco, Cal. 
Discussion. 
GENERAL MEETING 
Hotel Cleveland 
Wednesday, June 27 
8:00 P. M.—-Paper: Freedom in Education. By the Reverend 
Paul L. Blakely, S. J., Associate Editor of America, New 
York City. 
Discussion. 
CLOSING MEETING 
Thursday, June 28 
Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall Auditorium, 
Bridge Ave. and Fulton Road, adjoining St. Patrick’s church. 
2:30 P. M.—Reports of Committees. Election of Officers. 
Paper: Scholarship and Catholic Higher Institutions of 
Learning. By the Reverend John J. Wynne, S. J., Editor- 
in-Chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia, New York City. 
Resolutions. Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Meetings will be held in St. Ignatius College and High School. 
Tuesday, June 26 
‘2:30 P. M.—Opening meeting. 
President’s Address. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
Paper: Subject.and writer to be announced later. 
4:00 P. M.—Meetings of the Sections. 
Wednesday, June 27 
Subject and writer to be announced later. 
Subject and writer to be announced later. 
Thursday, June 28 
Subject and writer to be announced later. 


9:00 A. M.—Paper: 
3:00 P. M.—Paper: 


9:00 A. M.—Paper: 


20th ANNUAL MEETING 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


10:00 A. M.—Closing meeting of the Department of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. All members of the various Sections 
of this Department will attend this meeting. 

Business session. Election of Officers. 

Resolutions. Adjournment. 
2:30 P. M.—Closing meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 

ciation, Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 
St. Ignatius College, Main Hall 
Tuesday, June 26 


2:00 P. M.—Meeting of the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

St. Ignatius College, Room 1 

4:00 P. M.—Opening meeting of the Secondary Education Sec- 
tion. 

Business Session. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Report on Standardization of High Schools. 
St. Ignatius College, Room 1 
Wednesday, June 27 

9:30 A. M.—Address: Catholic Secondary Education in the 
United States. By the Very Reverend William P. Mc- 
Nally, S. T. L., Rector of the Roman Catholic High School 
for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 

10:00 A. M.—Paper: The Time Element in Education. By the 
Reverend Charles M. Ryan, S. J., St. Ignatius College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion: By the Reverend Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. 
Cap., St. Fidelis College, Herman, Pa. 

2:30 P. M.—Paper: The Philosophic Basis of Mental Tests. 

By the Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., Novitiate of St. 


Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Discussion. 
3:30 P. M.—Paper: Religion in High Schools. By the Rev- 


erend Joseph A. Dunney, S. T. L., Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
Discussion: By the Reverend John M. Cooper, Ph. D., 
Ss. T. D., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D:. C. 
Thursday, June 28 
9:00 A. M.—Paper: General Principles of the Catholic High 
School Curriculum. By the Reverend Henry M. Hald, 
Associate Superintendent of Parish Schools, Brooklyn, N. 


Business Session. 
Election of Officers. 
Closing Meeting of the Department. 

10:30 A. M.—AIl members will attend the closing session of the 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools which will 
be held in the Main Hall of St. Ignatius College. 


CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 
St. Ignatius College, Room 11 
Tuesday, June 26 
:30 A. M.—Pontifical Mass, St. Patrick’s church, Bridge Ave. 
and Fulton Road. 
11:00 A. M.—Opening meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. 
St. Ignatius College, Main Hall. 
2:30 P. M.—Opening of Women’s College Conference. 
St. Ignatius College, Room B. 
:00 P. M.—Meeting of the members of this Section. 
Business Session. 
St. Ignatius College, Room B. 
Wednesday, June 27 
9:30 A. M.—Paper: The Religious Teacher in the College. 
Discussion. 


Report of Committees. 
Adjournment. 


o 


ae 


Reports. 


2:30 P. M.—Paper: The Preparation and Special Problems of 
the College Teacher. 
Thursday, June 28 
9:00 A. M.—Paper: Achievements of the Catholic School in 


Secular Branches. 
Discussion. 
Business Session. 
St. Ignatius College, Main Hall. 
10:30 A. M.—General meeting of the Department of 


Adjournment. 


Catholic 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. All members of the 
Departments attend this session. 

Paper. 

Election of Officers. Resolutions. 
Adjournment. 


bo 
2 


P. M.—Closing Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
—. Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus 
Hall. 

LIBRARY SECTION 

St. Ignatius College, Room III. 

4:00 P. M.—The following tentative program is submitted: 
Paper: The Need of Professional Standards in Library 
Work. By an experienced librarian. 
Librarrian’s Round Table. 
(a) How to Organize a Collection of Books Into a Work- 
able Library. 
(b) Reeder’s Guide to Catholic Periodical Literature. 
(c) An Annual Catholic Book List. 
(d) Catholic Books in Catholic High 
leges. 


Schools and Col- 


(e) Instruction of Students in the Use of Books and 
Libraries. 
(f) Faculty Co-operation in Library Activities and 


Use. 
The names of the Chairmen of the Librarian’s Round Table 
will be announced later as also the leaders of the specific prob- 
lems mentioned above. 
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9:30 A. M.—Paper: 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
St. Ignatius College, Room IV. 
Tuesday, June 26 


700 P. M.—Meeting. 


30 


:30 


“00 


700 


Reports. 
Paper: 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall. 
Tuesday, June 26 
A. M.—Pontifical Mass. St. Patrick’s church, Bridge Ave. 
and Fulton Road. 


Subject and writer to be announced later. 


0 A. M.—Opening of Conference. 


Business Session. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Paper: The Aims of American History in the Catholic 
School. By Brother Patrick A. Coyle, Principal of Cathe- 
dral Latin School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Discussion. 

Paper: The Young Teacher’s Problems. 
Bertrand, A. M., St. Mary’s College, N. 
Discussion. 


By Sister M. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Wednesday, June 27 
A. M.—Paper: The Teacher as a Social Worker. By the 
Reverend Michael J. Larkin, S. T. B., Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New York. 
Discussion: By Brother Dunstan, C. F. X., 
School, Lawrence, Mass. 
Paper: The Practice School in Our System. By the Rev- 
erend George Johnson, Ph. D., Instructor in Education, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion: By the Reverend Augustine F. Hickey, S. T. 
L., Supervisor of Parish Schools, Archdiocese of Boston, 
ana the Reverend Francis Macelwane, Superintendent of 
Parish Schools, Diocese of Toledo. 
P. M.—General Meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 


St. Mary’s 


ciation, Hotel Cleveland. 

Paper: Freedom in Education. By the Reverend Paul L. 

Blakely, S. J. Associate Editor of America, N. Y. City. 
Thursday, June 28 

A. M.—Paper: The Technique of Questioning. By the 


Reverend Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A., Villanova College, 

Villanova, Pa. 

Discussion. 

Paper: The Catholic Teacher’s Role in the Fostering of 

Vocations. By Reverend Mother M. Anselm, O. S. D., Ph. 

D., Dominican Novitiate, Amityville, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

P. M.—Closing Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 

sociation, Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

° LOCAL TEACHERS’ MEETING 
Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall. 
Wednesday, June 27 

P. M.—Meeting of the Teachers of Cleveland. 

R. Hagan, D. D., Chairman. 

Paper: Subject and writer to be announced. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
Headquarters Room, Hotel Cleveland. 
Tuesday, June 26 

P. M.—Opening of Session. 

Rev. James P. Murray, Chairman. 

Reports. 

‘Paper: 


Rev. John 


Subject and writer to be announced. 


Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall, Room B. 
Wednesday, June 27 

3:00 P. M.—Paper: Subject and writer to be announced. 
Business Session. 
Resolutions. 
Adjournment. 
° DEAF-MUTE SECTION 

Tuesday, June 26 
11:00 A. M.—General Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 


sociation. Forest 


Hall. 


City Council, Knights of Columbus 


Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall, Room A. 


730 


730 


M.—Business Meeting. 
Appointment of Committees. 


teport of Committee on List of Books. Rev. Henry J. 
Kaufmann, Detroit, Mich. 

Report of Executive Committee. Rev. Henry J. Kauf- 
mannn. 

Paper: Preparatory or Kindergarten. By Teachers from 


St Joseph Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and St. Joseph In- 
stitute, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper: Religious Instruction in the First Grade. By Rev. 
Stephen Klopfer, St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis., 
and a teacher from the Boys’ Department, St. Joseph In- 
stitute, West Chester, N. Y. 
Paper: Use of Charts and Objects in the First Grade. By 
Teachers from Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill., and St. 
Joseph Home, Oakland, Cal. 
Wednesday, June 27 
A. M.—Paper: Speech-Teaching and Lip-Reading in the 
First Grade. By Teachers from Le Couteulx St. Mary 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., and Catholic Female Institute 
for the Deaf, Montreal, Canada. 
Paper: Rhythm in the First Grade. By Teachers from 
Boston School, Randolph, Mass., and the Girls’ Depart- 
ment, St. Joseph Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 
Wednesday, June 27 
P. M.—Paper: Language Development in the First Grade. 
By Teachers from the Girls’ Department, St. Joseph In- 
stitute, West Chester, N: Y., and Chinchuba School, New 
Orleans, La. 
Paper: First GradeArithmetic. By Teachers from Arch- 
bishop Ryan Memorial Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., and St. 
Francis Xavier School, Baltimore, Md. 


JUNE, 1923 


Thursday, June 28 
Requirements of a First Grade Teacher of 
By Teachers from St. John Institute, St. Fran- 
cis, Wis., and St. Rita School, Lockland, Ohio. 
Paper: Recreation for First Grade. By Teachers from 
De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Gabriel School, 
Porto Rico. 
Discussions. 
Election of Officers and Adojurnment. 

Thursday, June 28 


the Deaf. 


2:30 P. M.—Closing Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall. 
CATHOLIC NEGRO EDUCATION SECTION 
The meetings of this Section will be held in Room C, 
Knighths of Columbus Hall. Program is being prepared and 
will be announced later. 
SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
The sessions will be held in St. Ignatius College, Rooms V 
and VI. 
Tuesday, June 26 
9:30 A. M.—Pontifical Mass. St. Patrick’s church. 
11:00 A. M.—Opening meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus 
Hall. 


St. Ignatius College, Room V. 


2:30 P. M.—Reading of Minutes. Address of the President. 
Report of Committees. 

Report of Committee on Art Activities. Reverend P. 
Paphael, O. S. B. 

Appointment of Committees on Resolutions and Nomina- 
tions. 

Paper: Student Organization in the Seminary. Writer 
to be announced. 

5:00 P. M.—Committee Meetings. 

Wednesday, June 27 

9:30 A. M.—Paper: The Product of the Seminaries Today. 
Writer to be announced. 
Discussion. 

10:30 A. M.—Paper: Subject and writer to be announced. 
Informal Discussion of the following topics: Credits for 
Work in the Major Seminaries. Reading at Meals. Latin 
in the Classroom. Writing for Publication. Acquainting 
the Seminarians with Actual Conditions and Problems of 
the Sacred Ministry. 

Adjournment. 
Wednesday, June 27 

2:30 P. M.—Joint Session with Preparatory Seminary Section. 
Paper: How to Cultivate the Spirit of Study. Writer to 
be announced. 

Discussion. 

Paper: The Clergy and Rural Life. 

Discussion. 

(Remainder of Program for Joint Session as arranged by 
Preparatory Seminary Section.) 

Adjournment. 

8:00 P. M.—General Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, Hotel Cleveland. 

Paper: Freedom in Education. By the Reverend Paul 

L. Blakely, S. J., Associate Editor of America, N. Y. City. 

Thursday, June 28 

9:30 A. M.—Paper: Helps and Hindrances to Mission Work 

in America. Writer to be announced. 

Discussion. 

Paper: Co-operation of the Seminaries with Other Units 
in the Catholic Educational System. 

Discussion. 

Business Session. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 

2:30 P. M.—Closing meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus 
Hall. 

Paper: By the Reverend John J. Wynne, S. J., on Catho- 
lic Scholarship. 


_ 


to 


bo 


PREPARATORY SEMINARY SECTION 


The sessions will be held in Room IV, St. Ignatius College. 


:00 


:00 


9 
sol 


730 


Tuesday, June 26 
A. M.—Opening meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. St. Ignatius College, Room IV. 
P. M.—Opening Session. 
Paper: Formal Instruction 
erend Dennis A. Hayes, LL. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Manners. By the Rev- 
Sacred Heart Seminary, 


in 
D., 


Wednesday, June 27 
A. M.—Paper: The Cultural Value of the Classics. 
the Reverend John J. Jepson, S. S., Ph. D., St. 
Seminary, Menlo Park ,Cal. 


By 
Patrick’s 


) P. M.—Joint Session of the Seminary Department and the 
Preparatory Seminary Section, Room V, St. Ignatius Col- 
lege. 

P. M.—General Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 


Hotel Cleveland. 
Thursday, June 28 
A. M.—Business Session. 
Election of Officers. 

Paper: Subject and writer 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 

A. M.—Closing Meeting 


sociation. 


to be announced. 


of Seminary Department. R. 5. 


CONFERENCE OF PROVINCAL SUPERIORS 


Notre Dame Academy, Ansel Road and Superior Ave. 
Tuesday, June 26 
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9:30 A. M.—Opening Mass. St. Patrick’s church, Bridge Ave. 
and Fulton Road. Address by Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D. D., Bishop of Cleveland. 

11:00 A. M.—General Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. Knights of Columbus Hall, Bridge Ave. and 
Fulton Road. 

2:30 P. M.—-Opening of Conference, 

Ansel Road and Superior Ave. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Paper: The Problem of the Parish Schools in the State 

of Oregon. By the Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, LL. D., 

pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Eugene, Oregon. 

Wednesday, June 27 

A. M.--Paper: The Reorganization of the Curriculum in 

Our Catholic Schools. By Sister Aloysius Clare, St. Syl- 

vester’s Convent, Chicago, Il. 

10:30 A. M.—Paper: Some Ways of Emphasizing the Religi- 
ous Character of Our Schools. By Sister M. Benita, Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 

Discussion. 

2:30 P. M.—Paper: Educational Reorganization from the 
Catholic Viewpoint. By Sister Mary Eberharda, O. S. F., 
Convent of Our Lady of Angels, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Discussion. 

:30 P. M.—Paper: Student Government. 
Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph’s Convent, Chestnut Hills, 
adelphia, Pa. 

Discussion. 


Notre Dame Academy, 


9:3¢ 


By a Sister of St. 
Phil- 


ue 


Thursday, June 28 

9:30 A. M.—Report on State Certification of Teachers, followed 
by discussion. , 
Report on the Accrediting of Catholic Schools, High 
Schools and Colleges, followed by discussion. es 
Brief Reports on these subjects will be presented by Sis- 
ter Columbia, B. V. M., of Dubuque, Ia., and the general 
discussion will bring out the features of the situation that 
are of most importance. ; s 5: 
Address: Reverend George Johnson, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

11:00 A. M.—-Miscellaneous Business. 
Adjournment. i : . : 

2:30 P. M.—Closing meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, Knights of Columbus Hall. 


CLOISTER CHORDS. 
Sister M. Fides Shepperson, M. A. 
Golden Jubillee Address. 


Venerable Sisters: 

On this happy occasion, your Golden Jubilee, we, your 
Sisters in Religion and your many friends, greet you with 
sincere and cordial congratulations. Not to many is it 
given to round out fifty years of generous toil in the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard, and to be as you are today—calm, kind, 
and content, knowing that the past was worthy, that the 
present is peaceful, and that the future lies secure in the 
Lord. 

The years that are past lie peaceful under the smile of 
God: their secrets are not now so momentous as once 
they were; their sorrows have died down into sympathies 
that understand and bless those who are in sorrow; their 
joys lie as pearls in a great peace. You would not have 
the past other than it is—would not change the scene that 
lies so beautifully still. All was for the best, ail was as 
God willed; and, as Dante says, “In His will is our peace.” 
Perhaps in these words of the poet may be found the 
secret of the tranquil charm that lingers over your past 
fifty years, and that rests upon you on this day of Golden 
Jubilee—making you calm, kind, and content in the peace 
of God. 

id. 

“The best things of a good man’s life are his little un- 
remembered acts of kindness.” In these “best things” 
your lives, dear Sisters, are singularly rich. If all your 
kind words, your good thoughts, your gracious deeds were 
—by some magic alchemy—to be transmuted into flowers, 
this capacious hall in which we greet you, would suddenly 
be filled with countless blooms all redolent of sweetness 
and beauty and fragrance. In the invisible realm of souls, 
in lives made better by your kindness this alchemy is ef- 
fective, and there these flowers bloom. May their fra- 
grance go out to you as gratitude, as little memories, as 
silent blessings, as a deep and sincere acknowledgment of 
your influence for good and for God in our souls during 
your long and arduous years of administrative and mater- 
nal cares. 

May the divine peace which is yours this hour, dear Sis- 
ters, never pass from your souls; may it go with you into 
the twilight that awaits you; may it cheer the old age 
hours; may it be your secret solace, your silent memory- 
blessing even until you enter into eternal Peace. 

Again we salute you, and in unison with the voices of 
the little children who now wait to address you, we wish 
you from our hearts of hearts,—happy Golden Jubilee. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

(Continued from Page 110) 
had a bedroom and a study—as well as the mother- 
ly care of the Sisters of Providence who had charge 
of the hall. Bedroom and study opened into each 
other and each had a large window provided with 
a lattice shade. Even on warm days, and some 
days were very warm, one usually had a baby 
breeze if the door between the rooms were left 
open. The study was provided with a table desk, 
an electric reading lamp, shelves for one’s books 
and, luxury of luxuries, a wicker couch. The meals 
were marvels of culinary art and sisterly thought- 
fulness. Light soups and meats, green vegetables, 
cool deserts and plenty of good sweet milk, made 
the repasts enjoyable as well as healthful. Spiritual 
needs, since the soul, too, must be kept in good 
health, were also carefully considered. In the do- 
mestic chapel one had Mass, usually two or three 
Masses, each morning, and Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament each evening. The chapel itself 
was always open so that one could go in for a 
private visit at any time during the day. McMahon 
Hall, too, where the lectures were given, is a large 
many-windowed building, far cooler and more com- 
fortable than many fashionable hotels at summer 
resorts. 

At Fordham University, also, every effort is 
made to promote the spiritual and physical as well 
as the mental well-being of the students. The 
spacious grounds make an ideal out-of-door study, 
and the ever open chapel, dedicated to Our Lady 
of Mercy, offers an opportunity of frequently con- 
sulting the Master of masters and of learning the 
science’ that He alone can teach. 

Undoubtedly other universities hold out equal 
inducements for soul and body, but the writer is 
more familiar with the two above mentioned. 


Having settled upon the summer school that one 
is to attend, the question remains of what to do when 
one gets there. Here again the means must be 
suited to the end. A student wishing to complete 
a college course leading to a B. A. or a B. S., should 
take such subjects as will give credits for either 
of these degrees. One seeking a higher degree will 
naturally follow such lecture courses as deal with 
his major subject or with one of his minors. A 
teacher, a scientist, an artist, a writer, a business 
man, desiring help along his special line, will go 
to the department in which that help may be ob- 
tained. 

Just here one might sound 4 note of warning. 
Many of our summer students take up courses 
without due knowledge or reflection. Thus after 
several summer sessions they find that they have 
made little headway towards a coveted degree. 
They have a superabundance of credits in one de- 
partment, but a woful deficiency in another. This 
condition of affairs could be avoided by adapting 
their summer courses to the requirements of the 
college or university from which they wish to re 
ceive a degree. Better work is accomplished, too, 
by taking up when possible correlated subjects 
rather than such as have_no relation to one another. 
Correlation not only renders easier the work of the 
student, and hence makes it less fatiguing, but also 
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tends to broaden his knowledge. It gives him a 
clearer insight into what he is actually studying 
and a stronger hold upon what he has already ac- 
quired. It is wise, also, when one is taking four 
courses, the maximum number for the summer stud- 
ent who wishes to do good work, to make two of 
these courses heavy and the other two light. This 
is particularly helpful in the case of students not 
over endowed either physically or mentally. Again 
it is advantageous to continue a subject with which 
one has at least a bowing acquaintance rather than 
to take up one altogether new. This does not hold 
good if the rudiments of any subject have been 
poorly taught. In that case it is the part of wisdom 
to start the subject again as if it were entirely un- 
known. On this point foreign languages demand 
a special word. So many people are teaching a 
foreign language, French for instance, who have 
not themselves learned the correct pronunciation of 
the very letters of its alphabet! A correct pro- 
unuciation is requisite for the teaching of dead lan- 
guages, but when there is question of a living lan- 
guage such a pronunciation is surely a sine qua non. 


Our last word of advice is to do thoruoghly what- 
ever one undertakes. The summer school is in- 
tended for serious students, earnest workers, men 
and women who are trying to make good along 
their special lines of work. For such as these it 
was brought into existence; for such as these it 
continues to exist. It remains for these students 
to examine into their needs and to seek out the 
summer school within their reach that will best 
supply the needs discovered. Wise choice of school 
and courses and conscientious use of helps offered 
in the school and in the courses chosen, these and 
these only make for final success in the work of 
the summer school. 


Finally we come to the abuse of the summer 
school. It may be abused in many ways, but for 
the sake of brevity and convenience, we shall take 
the general headings of over-study, foolish study, 
and lack of study. 

First as to over-study. Aside from the physical 
ill effects of over application, itis bad for one’s men- 
tality. Just as an undue amount of food over-taxes 
the digestive organs and results in physical distress, 
or even in serious and sometimes fatal illness, so 
does an undue amount of mental nourishment over- 
tax the mental faculties, producing mental per- 
plexity, perhaps actual mental disorder or insanity. 
Even when the results of over-study are less serious, 
it remains true that the student who tries to take 
in more than he is able to assimilate gains little by 
the process. It is only when the knowledge of a 
thing is so much our own that we can take it up 
and toss it about and catch it again, that this knowl- 
edge is really worth while. We often say that we 
forget things. Is it not frequently because we never 
knew them thoroughly? Who among us ever fails 
to remember that two and two make four, or that 
c-a-t spells cat? It is a saying somewhat trite but 
none the less true that “a little knowledge is an 
dangerous thing.” Too many of us seek to travel 
along the paths of learning in a limousine, forgetting ° 
that Parnassus is a steep mountain that must be 
climbed on foot. Let us take for our motto “Multum 
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in parvo” rather than “Parvum in multo,” learning 
only a few things if our intellect is weak or our 
opportunities are limited, but learning these things 
so thoroughly that the knowledge of them will re- 
main with us during life. We do not mean knowl- 
edge of petty details, but of the important basic 
truths of the subjects that we have studied. There 
can be little or no danger of over-study if one does 
not go beyond one’s power of assimilation. 

Foolish study comprises study for which one has 
neither preparation nor aptitude, study which in no 
way helps towards the end one has in view, and 
study which is taken up as a fad. 

To illustrate. In a summer school of our ac- 
quaintance, a large number of students attended a 
course of lectures dealing with a branch of philoso- 
phy. The professor was learned, the course an ad- 
vanced one. Time passed, examination day came, 
and the course ended. A few days after the exami- 
nation, the professor met one of the students who 
had followed the course. “Do you know,” said he, 
“that examination was a decided failure. You 
seemed to be the only one who had understood my 
lectures.” Was this student particularly brilliant? 
Perhaps. She was at least well prepared for the 
course and on her preparation rested her success. 
We have heard of students who attempted to study 
epistemology without any previous knowledge of 
psychology, and of others still more temerarious 
who ventured upon natural theology as an introduc- 
tory course in philosophy. This is surely to fashion 
the roof before one lays the foundation ! 

Lack of study is not very prevalent in summer 
schools, but occasionally one finds idlers even there. 
These people seem to regard the school as a place 
of social mecting, the professors as entertainers. 
They go to a certain course. “He is so lovely, you 
know. Says such wonderful things. So deep, so 
learned.” “Yes? Just what does he say?” “Well 
he talks about........... What does he talk about, Miss 
N—? By the way, we saw your friend, Miss X— at 
the lecture.” And thus they continue ad nauseam. 
We have all met such people. They are ubiquitous. 
Not satisfied with wasting their own time, they 
try to waste the time of all the people they can in 
all the ways they can. They are the scourge of 
the summer school just as they are the scourge 
of any other place in which they chance to stay. 
How is one to treat them? Charity must be ob- 
served; but when one has told them several times, 
always with a sweet smile, that one is sorry not 
to be able to talk to them, but that one has to pre- 
pare for examinations, etc., they are likely to seek 
more congenial companionship and leave the serious 
student in peace. ° 

The summer school is indeed a blessing, made 
possible by earnest effort and noble self-sacrifice. 
Let us see to it that we do nothing to lessen the 
value of this institution, but rather that we keep 
it what it is intended to be, a proof of man’s desire 
to help his fellowmen and to further the cause of 
knowledge and of truth. 
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THE TEACHER’S EXAMINATION 

OF CONSCIENCE. 
Continued from Page 111) 
supernatural aids to that end, viz., prayer, confes- 
sion, holy Communion? But have I, perhaps, ne- 
glected the natural aids? Some Catholic teachers 
do not know that man is never more truly human 
than when he is spiritual, and never spiritual when 
not human. Father Hull contends, in his “Collapses 
in Adult Life”, that many moral failures can be 
traced to the fact that Catholic teachers do not in- 
sist sufficiently on the strength of natural motives 
and do not inculcate properly the natural virtues: 
courage, personal honor, self-respect, truthfulness, 
generosity, and fair dealing. Hence, the teacher 
may ask herself: Is my teaching open to that cour- 
age? Am I using the best methods available for 
correcting habits of lying, or bad temper, or lack of 
self-control? Will it not be the part of wisdom to 
consult older or more experienced or more success- 
ful teachers? And shall I not take a course in ped- 
agogical reading? 

Here again the vacation will afford the leisure to 
read up along lines that the teacher may have ne- 
glected during the busy school-year. Writers and 
publishers seem just now to be making a special 
effort to supply the Catholic teacher with profes- 
sional literature, and our School Sisters will do well 
to devote part of the summer to the reading of the 
new books. Brother Leo has brought out a re- 
freshing life of the saint who will always remain 
the ideal of the religiouos teacher—St. John Baptist 
De La Salle (Kenedy). “The Considerations for 
Christian Teachers”, by Brother Philip, is a treasury 
of thoughts and reflections to encourage the teacher 
(Murphy). Father Kelly has shown, in his “Zeal 
in the Classroom”, how we should amid our profes- 
sional activity not lose sight of the one thing nec- 
essary (Kenedy). The Archabbey Press, Beatty, 
Pa., has brought out the second volume of Dr. Will- 
mann’s “Science of Education”, and has thus made 
available for our teachers what European educa- 
tionists have for decades considered the strongest 
defense as well as the most adequate exposition of 
the Catholic school system; and from it the teacher 
may learn how to appreciate for herself and how 
to defend against all onslaughts what we are proud 
to call the greatest religious fact in America. These 
books may well be the companions of the teacher 
during the summer months, and from them she will 
derive new enthusiasm for her high office of train- 
ing the prospective citizens of heaven. 

But far be it from the writer to suggest a narrow 
course of reading for our religious teachers. That 
the reading of our religious teachers has for a long 
time been too narrow and has been confined, in the 
main, to a few spiritual books, has been deplored 
by wise educationalists. At the 1922 Convention 
of the Catholic Educational Association, Father 
Claude Pernin, S. J., declared that the principal de- 
ficiency on the part of our teachers is lack of back- 
ground, lack of that richer knowledge which comes 
from broad and persistent reading. A few years 
before, Brother Leo pleaded eloquently that the 
Golden Hour of reading should be allowed its place 
in the daily life of every Catholic teacher: 

“Every day reserve one hour—composed prefer- 
ably of sixty consecutive minutes—for reading in 
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one of the world’s great books. It may be good 

old Thomas a Kempis or that saint who truly had 

the feeling for literature, Augustine of Hippo; it 
may be a lyric of Keats’, or a novel of Thacker- 
ay’s, or a play of Shakespeare’s, or an essay of 

Ruskin’s; it may be a heart cry from Sophocles 

or a chuckle from Lamb. But read it, live it, en- 

joy it, ponder it, absorb it. And presently as the 
days roll into weeks you will find yourself turning 
to the Golden Hour and taking refuge in its 
depths with something of the happy anticipation 
and tenderness that are yours when the bell calls 
you to the holy place; and as the weeks cluster 
into months. you will find new power and new 
beauty in everyday words and learn the way of 
them in written speech and relish the savor of 
them on the tongue, their music in the ear; and 
as the months fall into the procession of the years 
you will find your vision of life deepened and 
broadened and sweetened and your philosophy of 
life more sympathetic and more sure; and as the 
years pass in serried order over your aging head 
you will find more of God’s love and God’s beauty 
in the work of your hands and that work itself 
more fruitful, more profitable, and more pleasing. 
‘From time to time little birds of rumor will perch 
for a fleeting second on your shoulder and whisper 
in your ear of difficulties you have unconsciously 
dissipated, of blessings you have unwittingly be- 
stowed ; of little thoughts of yours flung idly out 
that have taken root in aching hearts and blos- 
somed as the rose, of tired eyes that meeting 
yours saw something there that kindled anew the 
glow-of gladness and the light of God’s own face. 
And then, mayhap, as your wearied limbs bear 
you town the sunset-crimsoned hill that leads 
into the valley of peace, you may sing of the feel- 
ing for literature as Petrarca sang of the voice of 
his beloved Laura: 
Let me but hear once more that breath of day 
Sound in my ears as in my soul it sounds; 
Singing, it surely wounds 
And slays wrath and disdain; its brooding note 
Quells all things vile and dark; like frightened 
hounds, 
Before that liquid gold they fly away.” 

When our educational leaders attach so much im- 
portance to reading, the conscientious teacher must 
ask herself whether she meets all just demands in 
this regard: How many books have I read during 
the past year? Is my knowledge of literature limit- 
ed to what the textbook in the history of literature 
says about authors and their works? Am I really 
familiar with any of the world’s great books? With 
my ignorance of what is truly beautiful in books, 
is it any wonder that I cannot interest my pupils in 
reading, or in literature, or in an intelligent study 
of grammar and rhetoric? 

All the reading that a teacher does, should be 
grist for her mill. She will find helpful pedagogical 
material not only in Shakespeare, but also in Booth 
Tarkington’s “Penrod” and “Seventeen”, in Dickens’ 
“David Copperfield”, and in such an unlikely place 
as Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer”. Again it is the 
vacation period that will let the teacher make up 
for what she may have missed during the scholastic 
year, and she should not fail to make a resolution 
to read widely during the summer months. 
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The reader may charge the writer with having 
touched on too many subjects and with having sug- 
gested too much work for the brief period of the 
summer vacation. Yet he would plead in extenua- 
tion that he has kept in mind the 50,000 teachers 
engaged in our Catholic schools, and he is of the 
opinion that no set of questions can cover all the 
conditions confronting these teachers. But he is 
hopeful that each Sister may select for herself just 
what she needs most and what will make her sum- 
mer vacation most fruitful of results for the coming 
year. 


EVIDENCES OF GROWTH. 
(Continued from Page 109) 

regaining physical vigor, every day carried a calf 
across a field until one day he discovered that he 
was carrying a full-grown cow. His rather impres- 
sive increase in physical prowess was an indubitable 
evidence of physical growth. In these days of in- 
sistence on practical results in all departments of 
life the word “efficiency” is sometimes abused; but, 
all the same, efficiency is an indication of ability 
and added efficiency is an indication of growth. 
And so we may be fairly sure that we are growing 
spiritually when our spiritual influence is vaster and 
deeper, that we are growing intellectually when our 
intellectual tasks are better performed and our in- 
tellectual enthusiasm becomes more and more con- 
tagious and fruitful, that we are growing 
professionally when our educational work approxi- 
mates more nearly to the ends and purposes for 
which our schools exist. 

These eight tests are neither exhaustive nor in 
all respects strictly scientific; but to the individual 
task of self measurement they may contribute a sug- 
gestion or two. 


MY FRIEND HAMLET. 


(Continued from Page 117) 

Hamlet has accomplished his task. Around him 
lies the dead and dying; the even-handed justice is 
almost satisfied—but one more victim is required. 
In an effort to claim his inheritance he staggers up 
into the throne, but alas the “potent poison quite 
o’er-crows his spirit.” He lifts his voice to proclaim 
the mysteries of his soul but the “fell-sergeant, 
death, is quick in his arrest” and silence forever 
seals those lips. 

Thus ends a life which in its morn was bright and 
full of promise but whose eve closes on a scene of 
incarnate misery; a life in which each one of us can 
see the image of his own, a life so full of mystery, 
of such varied and opposite phases of character, a 
riddle that no one has been able to solve or “pluck 
out the heart of its mystery.” It is the creation of 
the mind of a genius—an inexhaustible source, an 
ever-flowing spring from which each one of us car- 
ries away only what his vessel can contain but 
never exhausts. 


As a member of a religious community, the religious 
teacher is urged and even required constantly to perfect 
himself in his chosen profession. For the religious, the 
period of intellectual training never comes to an end. The 
religious life is a daily development in character-building. 
The formal study, which he is obliged by rule to indulge 
in, keeps him constantly abreast of the best educational 
thought and principles. 
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LITURGY AS IT GOVERNS ORGANIST AND 
CHOIR 
By Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus. D. 


As many of our parish 
churches depend upon the 
children of the school for the 
singing of the services dur- 
ing the week, and some on 
Sunday, it might be well to 
touch upon some of the 
points of Liturgy governing 
organist and choir. The 
Council of Trent has legis- 
lated that the laws of Lit- 
urgy not only bind the priest 
who officiates, but also all 
who take active part in the 
celebration of liturgical serv- 
ices. By liturgical services are meant those services 
of the church, which are called public services and 
have her distinct approval, services that are com- 
manded by her liturgical books, especially her Di- 
vine Office. Private services like many of our eve- 
ning devotions, do not come under this ruling, with 
the exception of Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 

It is needless to preface, that songs in the vernacu- 
lar are absolutely forbidden at all times during the 
progress of liturgical services. The Latin language 
is the approved language of the church, and as the 
priest at the altar conducts all liturgical services in 
this language, it is binding upon the choir to sing 
in the Latin language only. Before and after liturgi- 
cal services, songs in the vernacular may be sung. 
For instance, at Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, the choir may sing songs in the ver- 
nacular, but when once the “Tantum Ergo” is 
chanted, liturgical service of the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament begins, and no songs may be 
sung in the vernacular until after the blessing that 
the priest gives with the Holy of Holies. The “O 
Salutaris” before Benediction and the “Laudate” 
after, are not liturgically required, for the liturgical 
service begins with the “Tantum Ergo” and closes 
with the blessing. 

At High Mass, songs in the vernacular are never 
allowed, and no liturgical songs, except those be- 
longing to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass are per- 
mitted. Therefore the practice of singing a “Veni 
Creator” before the sermon when delivered at the 
High Mass is absolutely forbidden. If the sermon 
is delivered after Mass or outside of liturgical of- 
fices, then the “Veni Creator” or a song in the ver- 
nacular is perfectly proper. If the regular Offertory 
proper to the day is sung, a motett to the Blessed 
Sacrament or to the Blessed Virgin may be sung, 
but under no circumstances may this motett take the 
place of the regular offertory proper to the day. In 
Masses for the dead especially, it is a crying abuse, 
to substitute another song for the regular Offertory. 
The sublimity of the words of that Offertory ought 
to be a compelling motive for every choir to sing it. 
I confess the regular Gregorian piece is a very dif- 
ficult composition, but those same words could be 
sung to a chant, as a recitative, using only three or 
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four notes with proper harmony. The Post Com- 
munion or the words that follow the “Agnus Dei” 
should not be sung until after the communion of 
the priest at the altar. There is no license to sing 
it immediately after the “Agnus Dei.” 

All the Responses at Holy Mass should be sung 
“recto tono” or on one tone, with the exception of 
the “Gloria Tibi Domine,” the “Deo Gratias” at the 
end of the Mass, the responses before the preface 
and “Pater Noster.” The “Deo Gratias” after the 
Epistle, and the “Laus Tibi Christe” after the Gos- 
pel, are forbidden to be sung by a special decree. 
The Ceremonial especially mentions this. It is a 
flagrant abuse and one which is very common. The 
Responses at the Preface of Holy Mass are divided 
into two classes, the solemn and the ferial. The 
solemn responses are to be sung on Sunday and 
the ordinary feasts of the week, solemn feasts, etc., 
while the ferial are sung at Masses for the Dead, 
and during the week when no special feast is com- 
memorated, mainly when the priest wears the green 
or purple vestments. The solemn and ferial re- 
sponses differ in the manner of singing them. As 
the versicles which the priest sings differ, so the 
responses to those versicles differ. How sad it is 
to hear the priest intone the ferial versicle and have 
the choir to answer him with a solemn response. 
There is a difference in the spirit of the music in 
these two classes of responses, and the church is 
desirous that this spirit permeate her liturgy on the 
day that either one or the other class of responses 
is commanded. It is not difficult to teach children 
the difference between the two, and how much more 
satisfaction there is in knowing that one is doing 
what Holy Church commands and wishes. 

In carrying out the Liturgy correctly, a great act 
of God is performed, and at the same time the high- 
est thing that created beings are able to conceive 
and accomplish in honour of the Almighty. We 
treat the matter entirely too lightly. The Liturgy 
is one grand continuation of God’s work in the 
Eucharistic order, wherein the marvels of creation, 
redemption and sanctification are repeated day by 
day in harmonious concord; it is a symbolical rep- 
resentation of the supernatural effects of grace, and 
it aids us in obtaining these graces by prayer and 
the power of the sacraments. Singing is absolutely 
essential to Catholic Liturgy, and consequently the 
choir should co-operate in carrying out the laws 
of the Liturgy to the letter. We honor and praise 
God through the Liturgy, for in it, the church 
pours forth her public prayer for all her children. 
It is worthy of our best efforts in carrying it out as 
properly as possible, and in as inspiring a manner 
as possible. If the rules of holy liturgy are properly 
carried out by our children’s choirs, what an effect 
for good it will have on the minds and in the hearts 
of these children. The Liturgy of our singing prop- 
erly carried out is after all “Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam.” 


Future Status Dim 
Teacher had told her pupils to draw what they would 
like to be when they grew up. All had gone to work at 
once except Anna. y 
“Why, Anna wouldn’t you like to be something when 
you grow up?” asker heg teacher. 
“Yes, I would like to be married but I can’t draw it. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
Continued from Page 106) 

One of the most cogent proofs of Lincoln’s in- 
herent and essential bigness is the fact that he sur- 
rounded himself with big men; men perhaps with 
undesirable habits, men often lacking in tact and 
urbanity, men even whose views were diametrically 
opposed to his own—but still big men; in some re- 
spects and in certain details bigger than he. 

They were bigger than he. That was why he 
wanted them. 

This is not the least judicious test of any holder 
of authority-——in the classroom or out of it. Does 
the man in office want to surround himself with 
men bigger than he? Does the teacher enjoy hav- 
ing charge of really bright and precocious children, 
children who sometimes ask puzzling questions and 
who will not be convinced by stock arguments? 

Consider the little man, the second rater, as 
Crawford calls him. He may or he may not be 
aware of his littleness--we have met both varieties 

-but he certainly does not want anybody else to 
be aware of it. His guiding beatitude is, “Blessed 
are they who are not found out.” So he surrounds 
himself with fawning non-entities and time-serving 
nincompoops and seeks to insulate himself against 
real greatness in persons or books or ideas. 

He merits pity, not contempt. For his way is 
hard. Life becomes one unceasing effort to keep 
up appearances and to keep out big things. The 
Pharisees were remarkable types of the little man; 
and though they planned and plotted, they discov- 
ered to their sorrow that some big things simply 
can’t be kept out. 





GNATS AND CAMELS. On East Colfax Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado, is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful cathedral structure in Western America; and in 
the pulpit of that Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception the rector, the Rev. Hugh L. McMenamin, 
usually says something worth listening to. He is 
an intense, high strung, magnetic personality; a 
doer, a reader and a thinker; and somehow into his 
sermons go something that cannot be caught else- 
where. 

For instance, a few weeks ago Father McMenamin 
had occasion to talk about certain of our national 
characteristics; and this is what he said: 

“What hypocrites we Americans are when we as- 
sume the role of world reformers! When, for in- 
stance, we propose to send millions of dollars into 
foreign lands to propagate the doctrine of prohibi- 
tion, while we shock the Christian world with our 
records of divorce, an evil, compared with which the 
abuse of alcohol is as a blessing. What hypocrisy 
when we send missionaries into China and India to 
teach the heathen it is wrong to kill their babies, 
whilst the slaughter of innocent babes by race sui- 
cide continues to claim its hundred thousand victims 
at home!” 

Because the preacher happened to instance pro- 
hibition and divorce the newspapers made much of 
his sermon; but the underlying idea of his utterance 
is not sensational or controversial; it is simply sane 
and vital. He protests, and rightly, against a mis- 
taken sense of proportion, against straining out gnats and 
swallowing camels. And those of us who are religious 
teachers might profitably meditate on the same subject 
and see if sometimes we are not guilty of exaggerating 
that which is little and minimizing that which is great. 
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THE MODEL IN EDUCATION. 
By Sister M. Louise, Ph. D., S. S. J. 
(Continued from May Issue) 

These natural dispositions, together with the con- 
tinuity of the examples received, form children to 
the likeness of the people about them and account 
for the popular saying: “Like father, like son.” 

There are few children, declares St. John Baptist 
de la Sallel, who go wrong thorugh the malice of 
their own heart. It is incumbent then on the teach- 
er, if he does not wish to efface the effect of his 
instructions and incur the application of these words 
of the Divine Teacher: All, therefore, whatsoever 
they shall say to you, observe and do. Hence, he 
should everywhere and at all times preach by ex- 
ample. It is especially in the matter of moral and 
religious education that this means is of most potent 
efficiency. In this it is nearly alone sufficient, and 
nothing can supply it. In order to avoid the dan- 
ger of giving bad example, the teacher should con- 
sider the extent of its ravages, which are not lim- 
ited to the present, but extends even to the whole 
lifetime and even to future generations. He should 
meditate on the solemn anathema pronounced by 
Jesus Christ: Woe to him who scandalizes one of 
those little ones who believe in Me. On the other 
hand, let him reflect on the consolation he will have 
in his last moments, if, like the Divine Teacher 
addressing His Heavenly Father, he can say: Those 
whom Thou gavest Me, I have kept: and none of 
them hath perished, at least by bad example, and 
I have akways done well in their presence, in order 
to glorify Thee. How great will be the reward of 
such a life! As to instruction, the example which 
precedes oral teaching, suggests the idea of good 
imitation ; it induces the practical application of the- 
ory; and, by its own virtue, it necessarily excites 
imitation. Thus, a good lesson is a series of good 
examples of every kind: neatness and good order 
in dress, exactness of pronunciation, bodily mien, 
gait, natural expression of features, correctness and 
courtesy of speech, in a word, everything should 
be a model for imitation. We strongly recommend 
the thorough study and mastery of Cardinal New- 
man’s definition of a gentleman. 

With respect to the special object of instruction, 
namely, the matter and nature of each lesson, the 
teacher himself must be unexceptional and his per- 
formance as perfect as possible in the work pro- 
posed for imitation: as, expressive reading, draw- 
ing of maps, models of penmanship, subjects of 
design, solution of problems, and the like. Work 
should be done in a manner calculated to develop 
esthetic taste, neatness, good penmanship, well- 
formed figures, and methodical arrangement of all 
things. 

“This laborious, or school room training,” ob- 
serves Reid, “is formally designed to achieve two 
aims. An endeavor is made, on the one hand, to 
impart knowledge of a kind that can not be gath- 
ered by the child during the course of his non- 
laborious education outside the school room, and, 
on the other hand, to train the mind to deal skill- 
fully with the ordered knowledge thus acquired, 
and in this way develop powers of thought (i. e. 
ski'l in thinking) more far-reaching and accurate 
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than could be otherwise attained. A third aim to 
which the teacher is supposed to devote attention 
while hs is the immediate guardian of the child 
is the formation of character. Character, however, 
is not acquired with the same obvious toil as knowl- 
edge and skill in thinking. It arises, more or less 
unconsciously, as a reaction between the child’s ca 
pacities and the total environment of which the 
school room is only a part, though it may be and 
often is, an important part. 

“The three aims of the teacher are separable in 
theory, but not in practice. If facts be taught to 
the pupil, he tends to think about them; and, ac- 
cording to the way in which he thinks his character 
will be influenced subtly and profoundly. All ar- 
rays of facts do not afford equal facilities for ac- 
quiring skill in thinking. Some, for example, the 
lengths of rivers, the heights of mountains, the 
dates of history, and facts about the bones and mus- 
cles of animals, may be useful as items of knowl- 
edge, but by themselves they afford poor material 
for the play of thought. Others, like the data given 
in mathematical exercises, may be useless as items 
of knowledge, but exceedingly well adapted as ma- 
terials for mental gymnastics. 

“Facts are relatively useful or useless as items 
of knowledge and as materials for creating powers 
of thought, not only in proportion as they are true 
and afford exercise in hard thinking, but in propor- 
tion as they do or do not link up with the subse- 
quent experiences of the learner. Thus, since the 
elementary truths of arithmetic are used almost 
every day in our lives, they are remembered and 
have a greater influence on the mental career of 
the average individual than the higher mathematics 
he may have learned; for the latter, though they 
require more strenuous thinking, are seldom used, 
and, therefore, being forgotten, tend to lose their 
influence. Again, facts as materials for thought 
derive their value for the pupil very largely from 
the way in which they are acquired, for on this de- 
pends the way in which he will think about them, 
and the way he thinks about them will in turn 
influence his whole habits of thought. Thus the 
facts of geometry are comparatively valueless if 
learned by rote, but excellent if the chain of rea- 
soning by which they are demonstrated be under- 
stood and assimilated. 

“The teaching of bald collections of facts is com- 
paratively easy. Any man, who has a book of ref- 
erence and means of inflicting pain, may force his 
pupils to learn the dates of history, the outlines 
of zoology, or words of a language. Unfortunately 
the ease and lack of intelligence with which this 
kind of teaching may be conducted, the little labour 
entailed on the teacher, and its effectiveness for 
purposes of examination or other displays of mere 
knowledge, constitute a strong temptation for its 
employment. It is very widely used, not only for 
the tuition of little children, but also for that of 
young men and women on the threshold of inde- 
pendent life. Indeed little children are usually bet- 
ter taught than older people. Their thinking pro- 
cesses are so simple, their instinctive curiosity and 
tendency to_ play mentally with all they learn so 
strong, that even the inferior teacher, taking the 
line of least resistance, finds himself joining in their 
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play, asking and answering questions, suggesting 
analogies and other relations; in brief, giving les- 
sons in careful thinking. Anything so good as the 
object lesson or kindergarten system is rarely found 
in the tuition of older boys and girls. It is quite 
common for poor children to prefer the school-term 
to the holidays 

“A principal qualification of a good teacher lies 
in his power of interesting his pupils, a thing that 

can be done only by arousing their emotions, their 

instincts, or the imitations instincts which the 
teacher helps to create. If the teacher is dexter- 
ous, curiosity will cause his pupils to ascertain and 
store facts, imitativeness will cause them to copy 
his own processes of thought, and the instinct to 
play with the contents of memory will impel them 
to become skilful in thinking. The best of all 
teachers is one who does not merely state, nor even 
explain, the relations between facts, thereby doing 
little more than add new facts to the rest, but who 
so guides his pupils that they are led to do their 
thinking and make their own discoveries. Both facts 
and thinking then acquired enhanced value. Not 
every subject affords full scope to his talents. But 
usually he has some power of choice, if only between 
the parts of a subject, and something may be done 
even with facts the relations of which are so simple 
and obvious that they are perceived without effort 
even by children 

If all the preceding rules are well and habitually 
observed, the child, by its imitative instinct, will 
form himself on the model of his teacher, and it may 
be truly said: “Like teacher, like school.” 

Discipline. As regards the teacher, discipline is 
the routine which he impresses on the activity of 
the pupil; and, in the case of the latter, it is the 
energetic, complete and well-ordered exercises of 
all faculties: physical, intellectuall, moral, and re- 
ligious. 

As instruction is addressed to the intelligence, 
discipline acts on and by the will, the motor faculty 
which constitutes the true worth of man. It is this, 
indeed, which makes his excellence by the command 
it gives him of his mind and heart, in a word, self- 
control. Discipline not only strengthens the will, 
but also the other faculties and, in a measure, 
always proportionate to the degree of activity it 
impresses on them. 

It is true of the powers of the soul as it is of the 
bodily organs. The incessant work of the baker’s 
arms make them strong and muscular; habitual 
walking develops the muscles of the pedestrian’s 
legs; the practice of instrumental music imparts a 
singulaf agility to the fingers of the pianist and 
violinist as well as exquisite delicacy to his ear. 
The degree of perfection is measured by continuity 
and power of the effort put forth. So also is the 
intelligence developed and character formed: thus 
is knowledge acquired and habits contracted. It is 
thus likewise he must acquire the spirit of initia- 
tive, necessary to continue his education and profit 
by it on his final departure from school: “It is less 
what the teacher says and does that benefits the 
pupils, than what he makes them say and do.” Self- 
activity is then eminently the means of education 
and instruction, the absence of it would cancel all 
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the rest. 

Conclusion—Gymnastics and games are the 
means of physical education. The intellectual gym- 
nastic consists in the instruction well-received and 
application of what was studied; religious gymnas- 
tic, in the habit of piety; and moral gymnastic is 
no other than the observance of the Divine Law. 

But, if personal exercise is the condition of all 
development, regular exercise is the condition of 
perfection. From what precedes, it follows that 
the pupil must work as well as possible before, 
during, and after each lesson whatever the subject 
may be: before, to prepare it as soon as possible; 
during, to retain and understand the subject-matter 
explained; and after, to fix it definitely in his mind 
and to make many and useful applications. 

The Socratic form by compelling observation and 
reflection, is the best to impress the intelligence 
of the teacher as well as of the pupil. It strengthens 
the pupil’s mind by exercises. In each lesson, the 
teacher, by effective processes of instruction and 
by the questions he puts, must exercise every men- 
tal faculty. Hence, let him introduce as much as 
possible questions of intelligence, memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment, reason, and conscience. It is also 
important that the questions be equally distributed 
to all the pupils so that no one remains inactive 
or out of sight: the difficult question to the most 
advanced and the easy ones to those most back- 
ward. The teacher should rather seek to bring out 
the sensory child than the motor child. In this 
hint is contained a great psychological fact which 
no teacher can ignore. 

Each lesson should also be followed by a care- 
fully selected exercise and related to the theory 
explained. In a word, the development of the facul- 
ties will be effected in the most fruitful manner, 
if the teacher makes his pupils act, think, observe, 
and speak. Thus, will he conduct them to a rela- 
tively perfect knowledge of the subject-matter dis- 
cussed. To know is not merely to retain, but to 
understand, reproduce, explain, and apply. 

“When the intellect,” writes Cardinal Newman, 
“has once been properly trained and formed to 
have a connected view or grasp of things, it will 
display its powers with more or less effect accord- 
ing to its particular quality in the individual. In 
the case of most men it makes itself felt in the 
good sense, sobriety of thought, reasonableness, 
candor, self-command, and steadiness of view, which 
characterize it. In some it will have developed 
habits of business, power of influencing others, and 
sagacity. In others it will elicit the talent of phi- 
losophical speculation, and lead the mind forward 
to eminence in this or that intellectual department. 
In all it will be a faculty of entering with compara- 
tive ease into any subject of thought and of taking 
up with aptitude any science or profession.” 

The four means of education should be united, whether 
it concerns physical, intellectual, religious, or moral edu- 
cation: the culture of a faculty or the practice of a virtue, 
the teaching of a specialty or any particular lesson. In 
all, example should be considered first, in order to set 
a model to the pupil: the word of the teacher to explain 
theory or to make known the means; a to exer- 
cise the moral and intellectual fac ulties; and, lastly, reli- 
gion to illumine by supernatural light the mind of the 


pupil and to fortify his will by the action of grace, the 
fruit of prayer. 
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A DIOCESAN INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS. 


By Reverend Augustine F. Hickey, 
Diocesan Supervisor of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston. 


The necessity of cooperative effort has long been rec- 
ognized as fundamental in every phase of educational 
work. No school can ever make its proper contribution 
to the growth and development of pupils without effective 
team work in the teaching force. To secure a hearty 
work-together spirit in the solution of general and special 
problems is the first responsibility of leadership in every 
school. Where much is done for pupils there is much 
collective action. Where the achievement is meager the 
root of the difficulty lies in the wastage of personal effort 
oftentimes misdirected because without guidance and futile 
because isolated. 

What is true of one school is in like measure true of a 
group of schools. The character of the educational work 
of a town, a city, a religious community or a diocese is 
determined largely by the spirit of cooperation which ani- 
mates the workers. All Catholic Schools share a common 
reason for existence. They accept common principles of 
action and they strive for the attainment of common 
ideals. Where schools are left, each to work out its own 
salvation, without the encouragement and guidance of a 
leadership common to all, the result tends to be identical 
with the situation in a school without a supervising prin- 
cipal. Splendid results here and there, but no active com- 
munity of interests and no strong spirit of helpfulness 
among co-workers in a cause sacred to all. This cause, 
so sacred and sublime, moves forward rapidly when all 
the units, schools, academies, and religious communities 
are bound together in a spirit of true Christian coopera- 
tion. In emphasizing and in strengthening the unity of 
Catholic educational interests, diocesan school boards and 
diocesan superintendents of schools are essential and vital 
agents. Under sympathetic and trained professional lead- 
ership the cooperative spirit thiives. For many years in 
many dioceses cooperation and oiganization have been the 
great foyndation stones upon which Catholic education 
stands firm, enjoying the eutire confidence of Catholic 
parents and the respect and admiration of many educators, 
who fail to grasp its philosopny and who do not share the 
conviction of its importance and necessity. Diocesan 
leadership has done a great service for Catholic education. 
The question is often raised: How can this leadership be 
rendered more effective? Diocesan standards and uniform 
courses of study have their place. Yet they themselves 
cannot inspire that indefinable morale and enterprising 
professional spirit which constitute the soul of every 
school system. Education is essentially a work of the 
spirit. For success, the spirit must be right and the right 
spirit must be shared by every contributor to the com- 
mon cause. To develop strong diocesan team work should 
be counted the special obligation of diocesan leadership 
in educational work. 

Boston’s Successful Experiment. 

One very satisfactory method of developing and main- 
taining an excellent spirit of diocesan cooperation was in- 
augurated in the Parochial School organization of the 
Archdiocese of Boston in 1910. In August of that year 
His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, invited Reverend 
Thomas E. Shields, of the Department of Education of 
the Catholic University, to give a course of lectures on 
Educational Psychology. The lectures were open to all 
the teachers of the Archdiocese and representatives from 
all the religious communities were present. His Eminence, 
Cardinal O’Connell, addressed the assembled teachers. 
Those present remember well the Cardinal’s emphasis on 
the necessity for cordial cooperation on the part of all 
the contributing forces in the advancement of the Cath- 
olic educational interests of the Archdiocese. The attend- 
ance at this first Diocesan Institute averaged 450 teachers. 
The direction of the course was in the care of Reverend 
George A. Lyons, then Diocesan Supervisor of Schools. 
The lectures were given in Boston College Hall, and 
through the courtesy of the Jesuit Fathers the entire high 
school building was placed at the disposal of the First 
Teachers’ Institute. 

The Institute was a marked success. In many instances 
teachers of different religious communities who had been 
working in the diocese for years enjoyed their first oppor- 
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tunity for personal acquaintance and for the discussion of 
problems common to every ‘school and to every religious 
community. The large attendance was in itself a great 
inspiration to every teacher present. 


Institute Held Annually. 

Since 1910 one week in August of each year has been 
given to the Annual Teachers’ Institute. The time is ap- 
propriate. Two or three weeks before the reopening of 
school the teachers assemble for what is in reality a pro- 
fessional retreat. To the Institute are invited leading 
Catholic educators of the country who present for study 
and discussion principles of action and methods of pro- 
cedure. Participation and partnership in such a large 
project create splendid enthusiasm in the face of the dif- 
ficulties and problems of a new school year. 

A list of the general topics discussed during the past 
eleven years reveals the high professional character of 
the work. Five courses on the Psychology of Education 
were given in 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914. In 1915 the 
topic studied was The Teaching of Composition; in 1916 
Some Phases of Education in Theory and Practice; in 
1917 The Teacher, Teaching and the Taught; in 1918, The 
Parochial School in Principle and Practice; 1919, Special 
Aims in Special Subjects; 1920, Modern Social Problems 
in their Relation to Educational Work; in 1921, Principles 
and Methods in Literature. 

The Lecturers who have given these courses are edu- 
cators well known in Catholic educational circles. 

Educators Exchange Ideas. 

At each Institute special lecturers are invited to discuss 
special topics. During the war years, methods of assist- 
ance, thrift campaign, and other war-time activities for 
school children were presented to the Parochial School 
teachers on these occasions. Methods in Penmanship dis- 
cussed by experts have had their place and received due 
attention. The Institute offers the opportunity for a mes- 
sage from the Diocesan Superintendents of other dioceses. 

The programs are evidence of the practical value of 
these professional assemblies. The Institute brings to the 
religious teacher what she as an individual is unable to 
go out and seek for herself. Whatever is of real value, 
whatever is associated with real progress, receives proper 
emphasis at the conferences and lectures. Catholic Schools 
are not the first to try the new. Yet, no schools are more 
eager to improve the child’s opportunities and to make 
a steady advance in educational achievement along con- 
servative lines. The Annual Institute keeps the religious 
teacher in personal touch with the best in progressive 
educational thought and brings to her the assistance of 
leading Catholic educators of the country. 

At the present time there are twenty-four communities 
of Sisters and three communities of Brothers conducting 
Parochial Schools in the Archdiocese of Boston. All these 
communities are represented in large numbers at the In- 
stitute. They unite on the common platform of Catholic 
educational interest. They become well acquainted one 
with the other and the great resultant is new determina- 
tion and fine inspiration to work together for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the diocesan school organiza- 
tion. Group efficiency needs cordial cooperation. There 
is no more effective means to the strengthening of the 
work-together spirit than a Diocesan Institute for Teach- 
ers held annually under diocesan auspices and control. * 

A Diocesan Institute nourishes the religious and the 
professional spirit in the teaching force. There is a spe- 
cial inspiration in the contact with others who, under a 
different rule and traditions, work in the same holy con- 
secration to the achievement of the same glorious purpose. 
The great catholicity of our educational effort stands out 
when religious of many communities come together for 
the study of their common problems. 

The professional spirit receives new life in the messages 
of distinguished educators who present the principles, set 
forth the ideals, and offer definite methods of procedure 
to success. 


Prompt Notice of Change of Address. 


Those of our subscribers who have their addresses 
changed during the summer months are requested to 
notify us promptly, giving both the new and old ad- 
dresses, in order that regular delivery may be had in the 
future. Any missing issue will be supplied without 
charge, if early application is had. 
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American Legion Essay Contest 

A national essay contest on the sub- 
ject, “Why America Should Prohibit 
Immigration for Five Years,” has 
been announced by the National 
Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion. The contest is 
open to all boys and girls in the 
United States between the ages of 12 
and 18 years inclusive. 

Prizes will be awarded both for the 
best essay submitted for the entire 
country and also for each individual 
state. 

Only one essay, which shall not be 
more than 500 words long may be 
submitted by each contestant. It 
must be written on one side of the 
paper only, with a margin of one inch 
on either side of the paper and must 
be neatly folded—not rolled. The 
age of the author, spelling, penman- 
ship and neatness will be considered 
in judging the essays. 

Essays must be received at the 
place designated by the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools not later than 
October 12, 1923. 


Mental Arithmetic Contests for Boys 

Mental arithmetic has always held 
an honored place in the curriculum 
of the Christian: Brothers. Long be- 
fore the “psychological tests” of the 
present day were in vogue the Chris- 
tian Brothers in their public examina- 
tions made use of mental tests in 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry to 
test the mettle of the pupils. 

In keeping with this time-honored 
custom, the pupils of the 7B grade 
of the schools conducted by the 
Christian Brothers in Greater New 
York engaged in a spirited contest in 
mental arithmetic during the week 
ending May 26. Some thirty schools 
competed. The test was divided into 
two parts, a written and an oral one. 
The written test took place in the 
different schools on May 21. Twenty- 
five mental problems were set and 
the boys of the class were given 
twenty-five minutes to answer them. 
The prizes contended for was a silver 
cup. This was won by the boys of 
St. Raymond’s School, Westchester, 
N.Y. 

The oral test took place on May 
23, in the auditorium of the school 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel, N. Y. 
City. 

The auditorium was filled by a 
large and expectant audience. The 
first part of the test consisted of 
twenty-five problems. The fact that 
only fifteen of the 150 survived the 
ordeal shows that the problems were 
rather difficult. The second part con- 
sisted of ten more difficult problems. 
When this was over seven remained 
standing. The third part also con- 
sisted of ten knottier problems. Four 
came through with flying colors. 


Free Training in Teaching ' 
A day school juniorate for the 
Franciscan Brothers will be opened 
next September in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It will be located temporarily at St. 
Francis’ College. 
Every Catholic boy who has been 
graduated from elementary school 
last January or this June, and who, 


in addition, has a vocation to teach- 
ing work in Catholic schools, will be 
welcome to enter the opening class 
in September. 


To Resume Teaching of Classics 

Unofficial information has been re- 
ceived that Pope Pius XI has issued 
an order restoring to the Christian 
Brothers the right to teach the clas- 
sics, Latin and Greek ,in their schools 
and colleges. 

Until 25 years ago the Brothers’ 
institution was allowed to teach any 
subject, but at that time a decree was 
received from Rome forbidding the 
3rothers in America to offer the clas- 
sics, and ordering them to confine 
their instruction to more utilitarian 
subjects, such as engineering and ap- 
plied sciences. 


BRIEF NEWS NOTES. 


Catholics of Seattle, with a record of 
having erected seven parochial schools 
in a year, are now constructing the finest 
high school in the state of Washington. 
The building will cost $100,000 and will 
have one of the best equipped gymna- 
siums in the city. 

Word has been received that the Gen- 
eral Chapter of the Christian Brothers, 
now in session at Lebecq-lez-Hal, Bel- 
gium, has elected Brother Allais Charles 
as the new Superior General. Brother 
Allais is well known in America, having 
been for some years provincial of the 
Canadian province. It has also been an- 
nounced that a new Assistant Superior 
General for the United States has been 
elected in the person of Brother Philip, 
Provincial of the New York province. 

The golden jubilee of the coming of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur to 
Washington, D. C., was celebrated May 
6, at the Academy of Notre Dame, 
founded in 1873 in a little home furnished 
by Mrs. William T. Sherman, wife of the 
celebrated general of Civil war fame. 

Since that time the prestige and in- 
fluence of the Sisters of Notre Dame has 
increased until they now conduct Trinity 
College, the first accredited higher insti- 
tution for Catholic Women in the United 
States. 








Visitation Academy, Wheeling, W. Va., 
is 75 years old this year, and the Sisters 
of the Visitation celebrated the diamond 
jubilee of the school with an appropriate 
program of events on June 5 and 6. 

There was a public debate recently be- 
tween Manhattan College and the College 
of the City of New York. The debate 
was: “Resolved, That the United States 
should join the permanent court of inter- 
national justice as recommended by 
President Harding.”’ Manhattan de- 
fended the negative side and won the 
debate. This was Manhattan’s third con- 
secutive victory over the College of the 
City of New York. 








Hazing has been banned at Marquette 


University, Milwaukee. The historic 
class rush, parades through downtown 
streets and hair-clipping escapades are 


included-under the order. 

“A prayer from any one who may have 
been aided in their spiritual life by any 
of my works,” was all the remembrance 
that Rev. F. X. Lasance, S. J., asked on 
the occasion of the observance of his 
fortieth anniversary of ordination on 
May 24. Father Lasance, who is Chap- 
lain of Notre Dame Academy on Grandin 
Road, Cincinnati, has compiled a number 
of prayer books. 





St. Francis Industrial School, Edding- 
ton, Pa., has a number of free scholar- 
ships open to dependent boys. These 
free scholarships provide a good home, 
with practical care and education, and 
training in practical trades during a 
period of four years. 
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4000 Students 275 Instructors 


MARQUETTE 


UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 to Agust 3 


Courses in Philosophy, Economics, Edu- 
eation, Ethics, English, Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, German, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, History, Biology, 
Music, and Dramatics. Courses lead to 
degrees. 


WRITE FOR SUMMER 
SESSION BULLETIN. 


ADDRESS 
Registrar, 1115 Grand Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session 
June 25-Aug. 24, 1923. 
Regular Session Thirty-Six Weeks. 
Sept. 10, 1923-May 30, 1924. 


Full credit on summer courses, 
semester basis, for diplomas and 
degrees. 

Excellent summer recreation op- 
portunities. 

The following groups of courses 
are offered: 

Vocational Education—7 profes- 
sional courses, 40 shop courses. 

Industrial Arts—40 courses. 

Household Arts—33 courses. 

Science and academic work re- 
quired for diploma or degree—23 
courses. 

Athletic Coaching—5 courses. 


Catalog giving outlines of courses, sched- 
ule of classes for summer session, and full 
information as to qualifications for en- 
trance, requirements for graduation, and 
expenses for summer session or academic 
year, will be sent to anyone on applica- 


tion to— 
The President, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


SUMMER. SCHOOLS 


School Singing and Gregorian Chant 


Communities desiring Summer Schools given 
at their Convents apply to 


Rey. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus. Doc. 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
79 Martin Place Detroit, Mich. 








ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 


Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, 


Boarding School for Young Ladles, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Combining advantages of city and 
country. Commerclal and high school. 
Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Railroad and various street car lines af- 
ford access to the Academy. 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. 
THE PERSONALITY OF THE CATECHIST. 
By Rev. C. Bruehl, Ph. D. 

The most important factor in teaching and training is 
the character or the personality of the teacher. This 
overshadows all other elements that enter into the educa- 
tive process to such an extent that they dwindle into in- 
significance. Education is a vital process in which vital 
responses are evoked. But life can be called into being 
only by life, just as flame is kindled by flame. So only 
knowledge that is actually alive in the teacher will be 
capable of eliciting knowledge reactions in the child. 

The teaching and educating process is a very intimate 
affair. It requires prolonged and close human contacts by 
which helpful influences are communicated and by which 
mental and moral growth is fostered. Plainly where such 
intimate contacts obtain, the personality of the teacher 
must be of paramount importance. Teaching is a con- 
tinual reaction between the teacher and the pupil and, of 
necessity, it is personality that counts in this process. In 
everything human personality is the one great quantity 
that determines the ultimate sum and the final outcome. 
If it holds good in every other department of human ac- 
tivity it must be even more emphatically true with regard 
to teaching and educating, because these imply such in- 
timate human relations as exist nowhere else. 

Every type of human activity is a form of selfexpres- 
sion. Whatever an agent does he does in his own like- 
ness. No doubt there are activities that afford a richer 
and fuller opportunity for selfexpression than others. 
Such is for example the work of the artist whose creations 
give him a splendid opportunity for expressing his inner- 
most self. But in a minor degree every activity provides 
this possiblity and for that reason also gives a measure 
of joy. Teaching and educating more than any other ac- 
tivity allow of. the fullest and richest selfexpression. The 
teacher impresses his own personality upon the pupil. He 
expresses himself in the pupil. He forms the pupil in his 
own likeness. Considered from this point of view, the 
personality of the teacher looms impressively large and 
commanding. In very truth, it dominates education. 

For two reasons we have stressed this point. The first 
is that we wish that the teacher should realize to the full 
the supreme dignity of his office and the extent of his 
responsibility. The second is because our times are in- 
clined to put the accent on other factors, such as mere 
technique, outward helps and the text book. The tendency 
is to produce a text book that almost makes the teacher 
superfluous or that at least reduces him to secondary im- 
portance. Truly, text books have tremendously improved 
since the days that we frequented the school and imbibed 
knowledge. The art of text book making has advanced 
by leaps and bounds. Of course, that is not without rea- 
son. And the reason is not particularly flattering to the 
teaching profession. On the whole it appears that it has 
deteriorated by the introduction of large numbers of young 
and inexperienced persons who had to be given positions 
before their time and with a minimum of requirements in 
response to an ever increasing demand. The situation 
from which we suffer at the present day is due to an un- 
paralleled development and expansion of our whole edu- 
cational system. It nowise redounds to the discredit of 
the teaching profession, which has done as well under the 
circumstances as was possible. But, of course, it became 
necessary to furnish the inexperienced and insufficiently 
trained members of the profession with text books that 
would considerably facilitate their work and supply their 
own personal deficiencies. Thus it came about that the 
text book assumed a greater importance and that the 
teacher was thrust into the background. This, however, 
is only a temporary and transitory condition which will 
pass away when supply and demand have again been 
equalized. The teacher will again come into his own and 
the text book will again be relegated to a secondary place. 

Here we also have the explanation of the attacks made 
on the old time catechism. It is said not to be an ef- 
fective instrument of teaching and not to embody the 
latest devices that make teaching easy. But we must 
bear in mind that the Church has always emphasized the 
importance of oral teaching and that she entrusts the 
teaching of religion only to such that have sufficient 
knowledge and experience. .The Catechism in the hands 
of a competent teacher will not prove such an inadequate 
book. He will quicken it into life and make it respond to 
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his every touch. We agree with Archbishop S. G. Mess- 
mer, who writes: “For, we believe with the ‘Catholic 
Bishop’ who wrote those most opportune articles on ‘Our 
Failures in Religious Education’ (Ave Maria, 1891, March) 
that these failures are due in a very great measure not so 
much to defective Catechisms, but to the defective system 
and method followed in teaching Catechism.” (Spirago’s 
Method of Christian Doctrine. A Manual for Priests, 
Teachers, and Parents. Edited by the R. Rev. S. G. Mess- 
mer, D. D.; New York, Benziger Brothers, 1901.) Every- 
where the personal factor crops up. We cannot get away 
from it. Books are excellent, useful, helpful. But the 
influence of the teacher is decisive. 

The proper equipment of the Catechist embraces two 
sets of qualifications, intellectual and moral. Since it is 
the whole personality that acts in education we cannot 
divorce the intellectual from the moral. The character 
of the teacher must be unified and harmonious in order 
to produce happy results. Conflict between the mental 
and moral make-up of the teacher will unfavorably in- 
fluence his teaching. In religious teaching such a conflict 
is disastrous, for in that case the teaching will not ring 
true. It will lack sincerity and earnestness. It may even 
instill actual doubt, though the teacher never expresses a 
doubt. Religion cannot be taught without enthusiasm, 
without wholesouled loyalty. But where the moral char- 
acter does not tally with the knowledge, there can be no 
enthusiasm, there is no loyalty. This rent in the person- 
ality is unconsciously detected by the pupil as a crack is 
revealed in a vase when it is made to yield a sound. 

The teacher must not only know whatever he is to teach 
his pupils, but he must know much more. There must 
be great reserves of knowledge. There must be a vast 
and extensive background to the knowledge of the teacher, 
which enables him to see every detail in proper perspec- 
tive. These reserves of knowledge that perhaps never 
enter directly into the actual instruction really make the 
good teacher. They also make it possible for him to find 
the illustrations by which he can make truth intelligible. 
He who knows little can only with difficulty teach even 
that little. He who knows much explains with ease, 
illustrates with elegance and teaches with telling effect. 

The religious knowledge of the catechist, consequently, 
must be considerable. If his store of knowledge is but 
scant, he will be hampered at every turn. He feels ill at 
ease. His explanations are halting, uninteresting and un- 
convincing. He will readily fall into exaggerations and 
give undue proportion to unimportant details whilst he 
misses the vital points. “The catechist’s knowledge,” we 
read in The Catechist’s Manual (by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, Philadelphia, John Jos. McVey, 1914), 
“should be solid and extensive. If he does not need the 
erudition of the theologian, he ought at least to possess 
clear, certain and precise ideas on the essentials of dogma 
and morals, to enable him to explain the elements of 
Christian doctrine with order, justice, and precision. He 
must also be able to point out what is erroneous in the 
answers given by the pupils in class, reply to the ques- 
tions incidentally addressed to him, dissipate the doubts 
of the children and remove the obscurities and misunder- 
standings that may have been produced in their minds by 
their early environment. To give his lessons with the 
conviction which is becoming to a teacher of Christian 
doctrine, and without which he would seriously compro- 
mise his influence over the young, he must possess a 
superabundant store of knowledge. A meager or super- 
ficial acquaintance with the subject will by no means 
suffice.” Lack of knowledge betrays itself very quickly 
in a teacher. It does not escape the eyes of his pupils 
and it unfailingly undermines his authority. In religion 
inadequacy of information may moreover be the cause of 
the teaching of material heresay which will vitiate and 
adulterate the faith of the growing generation. To teach 
religion well and effectively it is absolutely necessary to 
have gone through an advanced and thorough course of 
religious instruction. To attempt to teach without such 
preparation verges on presumption. No one would think 
of teaching in a grammar school with no further training 
than that acquired in a grammar school. How then can 
anyone address himself to the arduous task of teaching 
religion with no other equipment than the meager instruc- 
tion obtained in the ordinary Sunday school or even in the 
Parochial school? These remarks are not intended to 
frighten anyone or to deter him from undertaking the 
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task of teaching religion. They are meant to impress 
every teacher of religion with the importance of the work 
which he is doing and to make him appreciate the re- 
sponsibility by which he is confronted. If anything the 
modern teacher of religion must be even better equipped 
intellectually than the catechist of former days; for the 
intellectual atmosphere of our days is saturated with 
scepticism, indifference and doubt, subtle influences with 
which only increased knowledge will be able to cope suc- 
cessfully. 


HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


An Adept Definition 
“What is an orphan?” asked the teacher. None of the 
children seemed to know. 
“Well, I’m an orphan,” said the teacher. 
Then a hand popped up and the small boy remarked, 
“An orphan is a woman who would like to be married but 
nobody’ll have her.” 


Shown by Omission and Commission 

Teacher—“Remember, Johnny, there are acted lies as 
well as spoken lies. Now, I will illustrate: What busi- 
ness is your father in?” 

Johnny—“Pa’s a milkman.” 

Teacher—“Well, if your father should put water in his 
milk, without telling his customers about it, that would 
be as much of-a sin as any other kind of lying.” 

Johnny—“That’s what Ma says, but Pa says shut up— 
women don’t know nothin’ about business. 











Easily Pardoned 

That even the school teacher is human is evidenced by 
this story. A little girl was discovered whispering in 
school and the teacher asked: “What were you saying 
to the girl next to you when I caught you whispering?” 

The culprit hung her head for a moment and then re- 
plied: “I was only telling her how nice you looked in 
your new dress.” 

“Well, that—yes—I—know—but we must— the class in 
spelling will please stand up.” 
History’s Changes 
The teacher, a lady of uncertain age, was trtying to 

teach little Paul the names of the Kings of England. 
“Why, when I was your age,” she said disguestedly, 
“T could recite the names of the kings backward and for- 
ward.” 
“I don’t doubt that, miss,” said Paul; “but when you 
was my age there wasn’t so many kings.” 


Machinery Not Wanted 

A little chap was offered a chance to spend a week in 
the country, but refused. Coaxing, pleading, arguing, 
promising of untold wonders alike brought from him 
nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: 

“No country for me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked. 

“Because,” he responded, “thtey have thrashin’ ma- 
chines down there, an’ it’s bad enough here where it’s 
done by hand.” 


Instructing the Young Mind 

The teacher was addressing his religious instruction 
class in a counttry public school. “This morning, chil- 
dren, I propose to offer you an epitome of the life of St. 
Paul. Now, children, can anyone tell me what an epitome 
ist” 

There was an awed silence. The word had paralyzed 
the youngsters. So the good man went on: “Epitome, 
children, is in its significance, synonymous with syn- 
opsis!” 


Caught Them Moving 

A camera man, working for the educational department 
of a film company, met an old farmer coming out of a 
house in one of the middle states and explained his pres- 
ence on the place thus: 

“T have just been taking some moving pictures of life 
on your farm.” 

“Did you catch any of my laborers in motion?” asked 
the old man curiously. 

“Sure I did.” 

The farmer shook his head reflectively and then said: 

“Science is a wonderful thing.” 






favorite Selections 


Community Singing 
for Home Happiness 
School Exercises 
Edited by Dr. J. Lewis BROWNE 
This is just the book you need. A comprehensive 
collection of old and: new favorite songs—patriotic 
numbers, folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 
For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 
keys, correctly arranged. 
Complete with words and music 
Selected paper and careful printing make this book 
easily readable. Priced so low that all schools can 
afford to give one to every pupil. 
Send for a copy today 
If you are a teacher or school official, 
write on your school’s letterhead for a 
free sample copy today. | 
PRICES: 100 copies, 7c each (f. 0. b. | 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Single : 


copies (and less than dozen lots) 10c 
each, prepaid. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
309 
Steger Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 













































If it’s a STEGER—it’s the most valuable piano in the world 


The Project Method, Socialized 


Recitation and Motivation 
are the basis of the PRoyEcT EDITION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 


Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Problem-Project Plans for teaching all the 
subjects in the elementary grades 


These new methods are absolutely essential to 
modern teaching. 


Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators every 
where 


Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 
200,000 sets now in daily use 


See Review P 235 Oct. 1920 issue, also P 543 
March 1921 issue of this Journal 


Examine the work at our expense 


| School aint Publishing Company . 8.2. 


04 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


| 
| Gentlemen: | 


Please send prepaid your expense, complete set Public School | 
Methods-Project Edition-subject to 30 days examination. If wedo | 
not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If | 
we desire to keep, it will pay $38.75 at the rate of $7.75 per month 
$1 > Pay all within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of 
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El Principe que Todo lo Aprendio en 
los Libros. By Jacinto Benavente. 
Edited with notes, exercises and vo- 
cabulaty by Aurelio M. Espinosa of 
Stanford University. Cloth xii + 74 
pages. Price, 80 cents net. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

Jacinto Benevante is a distinguished 
contemporary Spanish dramatist, and 
“El Principe que Todo lo Aprendio 
en los Libros” is one of the best of 
his briefer compositions, its easy prose 
making it happily available as an in- 
troduction to modern Spanish dra- 
matic literature. The publication un- 
der review is intended for use in 
American high schools and colleges, 
and includes numerous exercises for 
conversation and composition, besides 
anrple notes and a complete vocabu- 
lary. 


An Introduction to Economics. By 
Graham A. Laing, M. A., formerly 
instructor in economics and history, 
University of California. Cloth, 454 
pages. Price, S$... The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 
This is an introductory treatise in- 

tended tg meet the demands of sec- 
ondary schools for a textbook laying 
stress upon the discussion of eco- 
nomic principles with especial refer- 
ence to conditions existing in the 
United States. A comprehensive ac- 
count of the Federal Reserve System 
of banking is one of the character- 
istic features of the book, and careful 
attention is given to the subject of 
foreign exchange. In the concluding 
chapters labor problems and various 
current suggestions for the economic 
reconstruction of society are treated 
without bias, yet with emphasis on 
the principle that all economic and in- 
dustrial organization is to be regarded 
in the last analysis merely as means 
to an end, that end being the welfare 
of society as a whole, which cannot 
be attained without according due 
consideration to the classes engaged 
in carrying on production. 


Selections from the Writings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Edited for School 
Use by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
Kenan Professor of History and 
Government in the University of 
North Carolina. Cloth, 424 pages. 
PPEOC, esccnse Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. 

More and more as the years go by 
interest of a fundamental character 
attaches to the writings of the great 
President whose name is_ bracketed 
with that of Washington on the roll 
of eminent Americans. In this vol- 
ume of the Lake English Classics, 
Professor Hamilton has performed a 
service to teachers and students by 
collecting within convenient -compass 
a reliable compendium of the address- 
es, official papers and general corre- 
spondence of Lincoln, together with an 
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account of his life, and chronological, 
bibliographical and other useful data. 
The volume will be helpful to stu- 
dents of English literature as well as 
to students of history. In nearly 
every instance the compiler gives the 
full text of documents, instead of ex- 
tracts which might convey a mislead- 
ing impression of Lincoln’s thought. 


Religion and the Study of Literature. 
3y Brother Leo, of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. Cloth, 178 
pages. Price, $1.25 net. Schwartz, 
Kirwin & Fauss, New York. 

The object of this book is not to 
presribe methods, but to suggest prin- 
ciples and supply illustrations which 
will be helpful to teachers and stud- 
ents—specifically to Cathotic teachers 
and Catholic students in attendance 
at Catholic schools. “The Catholic 
school,” Brother Leo observes, in an 
introductory note, “teaches religion as 
a formal and distinct branch; but it 
also teaches—or should teach—every 
other branch in the light of the Catho- 
lic philosophy of life.” Holding this 
conception, he proceeds to outline and 
discuss some of the possibilities of 
correlation between religion and 
literature with a degree of insight 
likely to make his little volume influ- 
ential out of proportion to its size. 
The basis of all but three of the seven- 
teen chapters was a series of articles 
published originally in the Catholic 
School Journal. Like all of Brother 
Leo’s finished work they will bear re- 
reading, and not a few who perused 
them when they appeared serially will 
be glad to see them brought together 
in a form convenient for preservation 
and repeated reference. 





North America. By Frank G. Carpen- 
ter, Litt. D., Author of “Around the 
World With the Children” and 
“Readers on Commerce and Indus- 
try”. Cloth, 510 pages. Price, $1 
net. American Book Company, 
New York. 

Europe. By Frank G. Carpenter, Litt. 
D. F. RG: S, etc. Cloth, 3505 
pages. Price, $1 net. American 
300k Company, New York. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
the name of the author of these vol- 
ures has been familiar to the school 
teachers of America as a pioneer in 
an important field. Time was when 
writers of geography texts were mere 
compilers, but he is an original author- 
ity, who has traveled the world over, 
with wide-open eyes, and who de- 
scribes what he has seen and studied 
face-to-face with the facts. He has 
availed himself of every up-to-date re- 
source for making a vivid and faithful 
report of every country of which he 
writes. The lavish use of illustrations 
is one of his aids, and he uses not 
“stock cuts”, but process pictures in 
black-and-white or in colors, made 
from photographs many of which he 
took with his own camera. Long be- 
fore he entered upon his geographical 
labors he had won his spurs in the 
newspaper field as one of the best of 
the Washington correspondents —a 
man in touch with men and affairs, 
intimately conversant with all the 
leading questions of the day. When 
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he undertook to present geographical 
information he broke away from an- 
cient ruts and furnished material 
fresh and fascinating to readers young 
and old. Under his guidance young 
people found geography as interesting 
as fiction. This was only one of the 
merits of his books, which were as 
practical as they were entertaining. 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Read- 
ers, the title-pages of two volumes of 
which are entered at length above, 
are practically new books, with all the 
excellent features of the forerunners 
and the advantage of ripened learning 
and information newly gathered. The 
new Europe, for instance, is described 
as it is at the present moment, altered 
by the recent event of the World war. 
In both books especial attention is 
paid to subjects important from the 
viewpoint of trade and commerce. 
fraffic routes are described with such 
particularity that bright young people 
who have read these books will be 
able to give a very good account of 
the sources of imported and exported 
goods and the routes by which they 
reach their destinations. The numer- 
ous maps and pictures are an invalu- 
able complement to the graphic text. 


Apparatus Work for Boys and Girls. 
A Course of Graded Instruction 
with Illustrations in the Use of 
Horizontal Bars, Parallel Bars, 
Horses, Rings, Ladders, Stall Bars, 
Giant Strides, Climbing Poles, 
Bucks, Mats. By Leopold F. 
Zwarg, Teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion, Northeast High School, and 
Teacher’s College, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. Cloth, 109 pages. 
Price, $2.25. John Joseph McVey, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For a long time there has been a 
demand for a book like this—a prac- 
tical work, setting forth in a clear 
style, adapted to the needs of teachers 
and pupils alike, a system of physical 
exercises with gymnasium apparatus 
of standard types. The work to be 
undertaken is presented in the form of 
lessons, and the lessons are graded, 
the first group of four being suitable 
for pupils in the first, second and third 
school grades; the next set for pupils 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
and the last set for grades seven, 
eight and nine. In the final group 
there are separate exercises for boys 
and girls. The author has had long 
experience as a teacher, and has won 
a reputation as an expert in the vari- 
ous exercises which he describes. Not 
the least of the merits of the book 
which he has produced is that every 
exercise it contains has proved inter- 
esting to learners. 


Junior English Course. By P. H. 
Deffendall, A. M., Principal of the 
Blair School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Cloth, 384 pages. Price ............ Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, Boston. 
The material of which this book is 

composed has been for the most part 

carefully tried out in class work and 
found successful. It deals with the 
more pressing problems of oral and 
written speech, laying little stress on 
on theory and very much on practice, 
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which is a method thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the best authorities in mod- 
ern pedagogy. The project method 


and socialized class-room procedure 
are held in view, and the advantage of 
good-usage drills is fully divided into 


three parts, devoted respectively to 
the Seventh, the Eighth and the Ninth 


|| 
pccaias Ocean Wave ;7 
Practical Course in Touch Typewrit- il a ey fi 


ing. By Charles E. Smith, author 
With an  Undulating 


of The Cumulative Speller.  Six- 
_ Wavelike Motion 









teenth Edition, Revised and En- 

larged. Heavy paper covers, cloth 

back; 120 pages. Price, $1. Isaac 

Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This exposition of a scientific meth- 
od of mastering the keyboard of the 
typewriter by the sense of touch is 
well known to teachers and pupils 
throughout the country, having been 


with many a prime favorite for nearly Many years of experience have developed out- 
a score of years. Its appearance in standing features in all MEDART Playground 
a new, revised and enlarged edition Apparatus. Take, for example, the MEDART 
may be regarded as a demonstration Ocean Wave Headpiece. It is built on the uni- 
that merit is appreciated by the oa eta 4 

American public. versal joint principle, which affords an even, 


smooth, undulating and wavelike motion. 


This feature also guarantees unlimited service 
and satisfaction and is a wonderful improvement 
over the usual ball-and-socket construction, which 
develops too large an amount of wear and friction. 


Modern Readings, Silent and Oral. 
By John W. Davis, Director of the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, 
School Census and Child Welfare, 
3oard of Education, New York 
City. Book I. Cloth, 344 pages. 
Price, $1.28. D. C. Heath & Co.,, 
New York. 

Modern Readings, Silent and Oral. 
3y John W. Davis. Book II. 
Cloth, 343 pages. Price, $1.28. D. 
C. Heath & Co., New York. 

The sources which have been relied 
upon in making selections for these 
books are wholly modern and very 





As a consequence of such refinement built into 
all MEDART Playground Apparatus, MEDART 
Equipment has been for fifty years the first choice 
largely contemporaneous, comprising of civic officials, physical directors, school boards 
a wide range of current literature. and others entrusted with the purchase of Play- 
Not only have historians, novelists, Upper set of ball bear- ground Apparatus. The price is much lower than 


preachers and orators been freely ings takes up strain re- you would expect for apparatus of this outstand- 
drawn upon, but magazines and news- gardless of from what + merit 

papers have been carefully searched angle it is applied. = ‘ 

for essays, editorials and even the ; Send for Catalog “M-26” 

best work of correspondents assigned 





It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground 


to report important events. Several Equipment. Also contains information on play- 
selections of the last-mentioned class ground planning, based on our long experience 
contain vivid though brief accounts of a a. CN SE GN See ae Oo 

battles in the World War. The books FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 

are without pictorial embellishments, 

but each contains a division of “Com- Potomac and DeKalb Streets SS) SS 
ments, Notes and Suggestions (Main- Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 


ly for the Pupil),” and “Biographical 
Data” relating to writers represented 
in the text. ing literature, but older readers seek- 
—_—__—. ing pleasure as well as information, 
Beowulf. A New Verse Translation will discover to their liking, matter 
for Fireside and Class Room. By _ in this version of the powerful chant 
William Ellery Leonard, Ph. D., of warlike deeds of long ago. 
Associate Professor of English at ——— 
the University of Wisconsin, author Elementary Science, Nature Study, 












100% —INVESTMENT—100% 
A Home-Study course leading to High School 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other 
degree. llth Year. Catalogue free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


of “The Vaunt of Man,” “The and Practical Work in Preparatory ; _PUBLICATIONS 
Lynching Bee,” and Other Poems. Schools and the Lower Forms of This list comprises books that make 
7: ~ . ‘ Sage F an appeal to teachers of English in 
With Comments and Word List. Secondary Schools. Being a Report Senior High - Schools, Junior - fitsh 
Cloth, 153 pages. Price, $1. The of the Sub-Committee Appointed by Schools, ana Elementary Schools. ea 
w r i " r T many T - > ~c1ie [@e acterc’ Ac 190 ti ung is eachers§ intereste In e 
Century Company, New York. the Scienc e Masters Association, Pe gr ge ee spc nag Age ng 
When an earnest and gifted man. 1922. Paper covers, <cU pages rial for their schools should send for 
like Dr. Leonard takes hold of any Price, 35 cents. Oxford Untversity our comnptote cataleg a these _pablice- 
literary theme, he leaves it richer than Press, American Branch, New York. eee as “Atlantic Classics,” “At 
he found it. This is the case with [wo conclusions reached by the lantic Prose and Poetry,” “Essays and 
the old poem of “Beowulf.” Undoubt- English headmasters are worthy of Essay Writing” and “Atlantic Narra- 
edly there will be readers who will especial note—that set lectures giving tives” —ete., ete. 


find something of interest and worth mere information in a didactic man- Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
in his translation of it that they have ner should be avoided, and that work . _Eau Claire, er ae 4 
been unable to discover in others. should be done by the boys themselves Badkusive SS. ee 
Not only young folks formally study- with as little help as possible from 
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the master in charge. There is a “Syl- 
labus of Nature-Study Work Suitable 
to Preparatory Schools.” This is ac- 
companied with specimen lessons, as 
is also the outline of a course in Prac- 
tical Geography, arranged to cover a 
period of either two or three years. 


American Problems. A Textbook in 
Social Progress. By Frances More- 
house, of the University of Minne- 
sota High School, and Sybil Flem- 
ing Graham, instructor in Social 
Science, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Cloth, 567-xxx 
pages. Price, $1.72 net. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

This is a broad treatment of a great 
subject, and pupils who are conducted 
through the book by a competent 
teacher will gain a stock of knowledge 
and a method of dealing with social 
problems which will qualify them for 
useful participation in the duties of 
citizenship. It begins with a histori- 
cal survey which makes a logical back- 
ground for what follows relating to 
economic, social and political prob- 
lems pressing for solutions in har- 
mony with the conditions of today. 
It is free from dogmatism, the writers 
contenting themselves with the plan 
of presenting facts and theories in an 
impartial, informing way that will 
leave the student to do his own think- 
ing as a preliminary to reaching hard- 
and-fast conclusions. 

Reardon, Rah! Trials and triumphs of 
an American Schoolboy. By Rob- 
ert E. Holland, S. J. Cloth, 211 
pages. Price, $1.25 net. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 

Father Holland sympathizes with 
boys and has a profound understand 
ing of their trials and temptations and 
their point- of-view. He is peculiarly 
happy in putting the fundamentals of 
faith and duty in a light that will gain 
the attention and command the ac- 
quiescence of youthful minds. Dan 
Reardon, the hero of this thoroughly 
interesting and worth-while story, is 
a boy who has a genius for getting 
into trouble, but is helped to the best 
of ways of getting out of it, by a 
teacher who understands boys as 
thoroughly as Father Holland does, 
and who gives the lad just the coun- 
sel he needs, at just the right times 
and in just the right manner to reach 
his inner consciousness and enlist his 
earnest nature on the side of right. 





Verse of Our Day. An Anthology of 
Modern American and British Poet- 
ry, with Studies in Poetry. By 
Margery Gordon, A. M., High 
School of Commerce, New York 
City, and Marie B. King, A. B., 
Julia Richman High School, New 
York City. Cloth, 481 pages. Price, 
Soe ae D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

The leading purpose of this collec 
tion of verse is to introduce young 
people to what is essentially alah 
while in the poetry not of former gen- 
erations, but of the present time 
While not rigidly restricted. to the 
work of writers now living, the vol- 
ume is very largely made up of their 
productions. Characteristic modern 
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A Complete Chain 


of Stenographic Instruction 


Four Strong Links That Pull Together 


In these books imitative processes have been discarded 


for problems that develop constructive ability. 


ns 





Gregg Shorthand Manual 


A complete presentation of the Gregg system 
of shorthand. 


Gregg Speed Studies 


A dictation book plus. <A full fledged text, cor- 
relating with the Manual as logically as a 
ledger does with the cash book. It completely 
eliminates the line between theory and practice. 
A definite speed building program. 


The New Rational Typewriting 


lhe New Rational is the greatest stride made 
in the science of teaching ty ewriting since the 
touch method was originated. It is not a 


“revision.” Based on scientific research, it pre- 
sents features never before incorporated in a 


typing test. 


The underlying idea in the New Rational is to 
develop unusual typing power—which involves 
inore than the mere operation of the keys—by 
eliminating negative, mechanical imitation, and 
substituting positive, constructive work that se- 
cures constant attention and vital intere:t. 

Since the first Rational was published it has 
been the leader in an educational presentation 
of the subject. The old Rational is the unchal- 
lenged leader of — y ; the new Rational simply 


carries it into a bigger area of accomplishment. 


Secretarial Studies 


This book undertakes the so lution of three spe 
cific problems: 


(a) To give the student a useful, workable back 
ground of business knowledge, correlated with steno 
graphic work. 

(b) To develop and perfect his ability as a shorthand 
writer and typist. 

(c) To provide sufficient laboratory work in solvin. 
definite secretarial problems to develop real business 
power. ‘ 


Equipped with these books, your Stenographic Depart- 


ment is prepared to meet effectively the demands of 


present-day business. 


No overlapping—no wasted effort 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco London 





Che Catholic School Journal 


tendencies in verse are well repre- 
sented. The selections are made with 
excellent judgment, and the “studies” 
will be found full of information and 
interest by the “general reader” as 
well as by the student beginning an 
acquaintance with literature. Three 
hundred and forty-seven poems, rep- 
resenting 134 poets, American and 
British, are presented in the text. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers. Primer. 
By Emma Miller Bolenius. Illus 
trated by Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth, 
120 pages. Price, 60. cents net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers. First 
Reader. By Emma Miller Bolenius 
Illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill 
Cloth, 120 pages Price, 60 cents 
net. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers. Second 
Reader. By Emma Miller 


Bolenius 


Illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. 
Cloth, 214 pages. Price, 72 cents 
net. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Boston. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers. 

* Reader. By Emma Miller 
Illustrated by Mabel 
Cloth, 246 pages. 
net. ne hton 
Boston. 


First Grade Manual. \ 
for Teachers. By 
Bolenius. 
Author 


Third 
Bolenius 
Betsy Hill. 

Price, 76 cents 
Mifflin Company, 


Help-Book 
Kimma Miller 
Drawings Planned by the 


and Executed by Katherine 


G. Healey. Cloth, 461 pages. Price 
88 cents net. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

It is easy to see from these books 


that their author has love 
standing of children and an intimate 
acquaintance with class-room condi- 
tions and problems. The books are 
innovatory in many and 
original in a high degree, yet not ex- 
perimental, for the authenticity of the 
principles upon which they are based 
has ‘been demonstrated in practice ex- 


and under- 


re spects, 


tended over a series of years, their 
author being a teacher. Among the 
objects she has sought are these: To 


make reading exercises so attractive 
to the pupils that they will long for 
them as for a favorite game; to cor- 
relate with reading for young chil- 
dren other study activities—number 
work, hand work, language, rhythm, 
etc. making the whole day revolve 
around the reading exercises. The 
course which these reading books in 
troduce is built around reading 


through doing, reading through 
games, reading through interpretation 
of directions, reading through moti 
vated story parties. Combining read 


ing with activities which children love, 


it makes the 
process. To attain the best results 
with these readers it is essential that 
the teacher should be thoroughly 


reading lesson a thinking 


cognizant with the author’s methods 
of using them. This is why the Man 
ual is not a mere outline, but an clabo 


rate treatise. It is fully explanatory 
of the author’s ideas as to how the 
books should be used. 





DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


service. 
eGemisTr AND PNYSES 
shipping facilities. 
pliances, 
work and students’ 
large 


interest you. 





illustrated general 
above sciences send for this 242-page catalog today. 


Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 


If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
Our complete line of apparatus, 
chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ 
laboratory work 
catalog No. 29S. 


to use because of their low cost. Our 
instruments, ap- 
lecture table 
in all sciences is listed in our 
If you teach any of the 
Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


701-707 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALBERT TEACHERS” 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Chicago 
437 Fifth 


Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., 
Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spo- 


Other Offices: 


38th YEAR 


kane. 


Historical , 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 
plays. Write for esti- 
mates. 

New York Costume Co.,, 

Dept.O 
137 N. Wabash aveune, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tired Body Cells 


NEED FATHE? JOHN’S MEDICINE 





If you are tired and run down, your 
body cells should not be whipped into 
temporary activi- 


ty by drugging. 
What you need 
is the real tonic 


food elements of § 
Father John'sf 
Medicine which 

help you to drive \ 


X 


out impurities, 
and to” rebuild 
new flesh and 
he alth. No drugs. 


| 
| 


BUILD NEW 


SETTLES TTT TALES 






WUUUUUUUAL 






= ALCOHOL 
SUVA UUUUUAUUULQULLUUU LAHTI OR DRUGS 

Your druggist can get Father John’s 
Medicine for you or you can order 
it direct from Father John’s Medicine 
Company, I.owell, Mass. 





Our clients are the best schools 
and colleges and pay the high- 
est salaries. If deserving of 
promotion, they will want you 
Send for new booklet, ‘‘Teach- 
ing as a Business.”’ 





ASKETRY MATERIALS 

bases, chair-cane, Indian ash splints, 

of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes, 
65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 12 Everett St., 

Allston, Mass. 


JUST READY 
OUR WISCONSIN 


New and Revised Edition 
By E. G. Doudna 

. Written by a leading Wisconsin Su- 
perintendent, who has devoted much 
time to the study and teaching of 
Wisconsin History. 

2. Supplies the facts and method for 
teaching Wisconsin History in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in 
conformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the state manual. 

. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 
196 pages, fully illustrated and well 
bound. 

Write for sample copy or free pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘“‘How to Teach Wisconsin 
History in Six Weeks.” 

Eau Claire Book and Statioery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 

















use the wrong words? 


commonplace ? 


Ask for a sample copy. 


BATTLE CREEK, 









Pat. Dee. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


"Ne Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose 


S. W. 9th and Murphy 





Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions foi 
12 years past, with answers in simple lan- 
guage, are used by schools in every state in the 
union and make an excellent aid in preparing 
for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or 
Civil Service Examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 
(Questions and Answers) 


Pe: ssssceense 40c Geography ....... 40c 
Physiology .......40c Agriculture ...... 40c 
Grammar, English Composition, and Book- 
keeping Sheps ebeshehesheeesssennencse 40c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing............ 40c 
Orthography and Civics................... 40c 
Arithmetic (written and mental with so- 
| SES SSS tree a cena” 40c 
Eight Grade Question Book........... 40c 


(Nebraska Eighth Grade questions since 
1910; nearly 2,000 questions with an- 
swers.) 

Any of the above books postpaid at 40c 

—_ 4 or more 36c each; 25 or more 30c 

each. 


Warp Publishing Compary, Minden, Nebraska 


Supplementary Booklets 


Revised Edition 


ILL save the time you now 

spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 
Arithmetic booklets all grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 
Language booklets 5th and 6th 
96 page Grammar exercise 


grades. 
booklet. 
Send for sample of booklets for 
your grade, or 


Complete Set $1.00 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO. 
Publishers 


812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 





“HIM AND HER HAS WENT IN” 


A sentence actually heard at a bathing beach. Four mistakes in a sentence of six words. 
When one talks or writes he shows what he is. 


Do they mispronounce words? 
Is their vocabulary limited to ordinary words? 






Adequately Fulfills An Increasing Popular Demand 
Non-Evaporating 















Do the pupils in your English class 
Do they punctuate incorrectly? 
Are the letters which they write stilted or 


The adoption of EFFECTIVE ENGLISH AND LETTER WRITING as a text in 
Commercial English will correct these faults. 


A complete line of commercial books. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


MICHIGAN 















Non-Breakable 
Dust-Proof 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 

Sold on its merits and guaranteed 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


U. S. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Des Moines, Ia. 


AvIES: ROLLINSON 


- QUALITY - 


in Everything Pertaining to « 
Designing. Engraving,Printing 
Diplomas and Certificates Means 
What Sterling Means on Silver 
w This Business Has Enjoyed 
A National Reputation For 
Excellence of its Product for 


Over Half A Century 


206 BROADWAY 
NeW YORK CITY ° 


TELEPHONE === 
CORTLANDT 7406-7407 


DIPLOMAS AND ei 
CERTIFICATES | 


4 
ONE OR A THOUSAND Ueiae 
—z 


















We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle1 Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 76 FIFTH TH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


TYPEWRITERS 
3 $5 buys a brand new 


Corona Portable Typee- 








writer. Other makes at ate 
tractive prices. See us before 
you buy. 


OFFICE SPECIALTIES SALES CO. 
442 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Phone Broadway 5309, 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


PANE CuO YN eRaOh nT 
a. a “ 


181 VICTOR BLDG, DAVENPORT,IA 





PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
28-30 West 38th St., New York City 





Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 
STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St. MILWAUKEE 


MAGAZINES 


Illustrated Needlework; Needlecraft; American 
Needlewoman; each is 50 cents for 12 months. 


Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year; trial 
copy for 8 cents stamps. 
Nature Magazine; new, fascinating; teachers, 


pupils, ministers, all folks love Nature Maga- 
zine; $2.00 a year. 
Ask me for a free Magazine Catalogue. 


Address: JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


167 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


A clean modern and respectable 


hotel. Rates as low as $2.00. 
Conveniently located. 
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CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
(Powder) 


The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 

Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


fl We carry a complete line of playground appa 

) ratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. $. TOTHILL 1806 Daler See, Crees. LL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1898. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 333 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 

For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
New York 






MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO 
Sth Ave. & 34th St. 425 S. Wabash Ave 
New York City Chicago. Ill. 


















Endorsed by 
United States Government 













Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 
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TEACH ENGLISH 


by the project method and the 
socialized-recitation plan. 


Use Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


(In one volume ortwo. Grades VII-IX) 


Ten projects to a year. Plenty of grammar 


| 
l 
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Also Newly Issued 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS ] HORAN 
ALTAR BREAD OVENS 
l 
l 
l 
l 
t 
l 
l 
mt 


1876 1923 
Strongly built, neat in appear- 
ance, simple to operate. 

Adapted for Electricity, Gas, 
Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline. 
Cutters — all sizes, all styles.. 


Highly inductive, Socialized 
classroom method Grades IV-VII 


First Book in Arithmetic, 
Grades IV-VI, .70c 


Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, .80c 


Catalog mailed on request. Ship- 
ment made within ten days 
after receipt of order. 


P. H. HORAN & CO. 
Mfrs. of Horan Altar Bread Ovens and Cutters 
Horan Bldg., 632-34 Harrison Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 


221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 
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in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


OUR FREE SERVICE Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


th ited States, d 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS (2757 he, entite United States, and 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN ,, writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
usiness and social life. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP jiain ‘ae print. Thus it conserven the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS - in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 


ng more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 
od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 
are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York City. 2128 Oslumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, 
land, Ore. 


80 Irving Place, Port- 
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JUST READY 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 
D. O. KINSMAN 
Fourth Revised Edition 
Strictly Up to Date. It conforms both 
to the principles of good teaching and 
to the requirements of the State Manual 
by following a treatment of the essen- 


tials to good citizenship with a study of 
the home as a little government, then 


the scnool, the school district, the town, 
the city, the county, the state and the 
United States. 

Its purpose is not simply to impart 
knowledge, but to produce good citizens. 
A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 

Send for sample copy or descriptive 

literature. 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
CANON & FUGUE, 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
B 
REV. F. JOS. KELLY, MUS. boc. 


Sacred Heart Seminar 
Martin Place - ETROIT, MICH. 


CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 





Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 


a SONS MUSIC CO. 
AU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 
omnia in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 


———- Mail orders given special attention .- 


| Five Year Sweeper | 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluld 








‘‘Being self- 
moistened,’’ 
this brush 
Powder’’ nor 


needs no ‘‘Floor 


**Floor Oil,’’ which saves all that ex- 
pense (from $20 to $30 saved during 
the life of each Brush.) 


Guaranteed Five years in a ten- 


room home two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Over 20 years devoted to the development and manufacture of Children’s outdoor health building goods, enables us 
to outfit Playgrounds in a superior manner. We are the largest in the industry. 


Put your Playground Problems in our hands 


Catalogue gladly sent on request. 


HILL-STANDARD Co. ANDERSON INDIANA 


University of Notre Dame 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


= 3 
o 


SUMMER 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. SESSION June 25th 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A few of our well known materials for Schools: FOR MEN 
Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper Au 4th 
B- g. 
. vee 9 Colors en Papers 
ressed and Wax Tona! Poster Paper 
Crayons in Pasteboard Tempera Poster Colors AND WOMEN 
and Metal Boxes Scissors 
Industrial Drawing Kits Raphia and Reed 


Art Enamel 
Moldolith Basket Bottoms 


Adhezo Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Embeco Paste Powder Kindergarten Supplies 


to 


Instructional Staff 


of International Repute 


If you are not familier with these supplies send for 
catalogs, prices and samples 


Thomas Charles Company Address the REGISTRAR 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY Co. 





| Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


It would be comparatively easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the type of arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many and varied. 
These exacting prerequisites have been recognized in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author ripe 
in experience and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 
in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drill first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolescence, the problems assume 
usefulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of 
the pupil’s life. They are related to his own life. 

Dr. Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for yourself 


a. American Book Company 
aa 330 East 22nd Street 


ATLANTA 


Chicago, Illinois 





Natural Slate 
——— Blackboards 


pea we Te are Smooth, Jet-black 
. Durable and Sanitary 


Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 
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Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


b 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absortbent and built 


to ventilate 





Catalog “"B” yours for the asking 





Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 














The Catholic School Journal says of 
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